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Funny, isn't it, 
how views of the future 
change so rapidly. 

Just ask any visionary you 
happen to meet. 
Today, scores of people 
are trumpeting 
the virtues of networking. 
We at Novell 
defined the industry. Since 
then, we have become 
synonymous with Network 
Computing, and our 
software products are now 
in their eighth generation. 
You see, we're not 
in the prediction business. 


We're in the reality 





business. We don't look 
at the world through 
a crystal ball. We look 
at it through the eyes 
of our customers. 
Pin: Which is why, if you 
Sati aes «tial have an eye on the future, 
you'd do well to consider 
the people who 


made it possible. 


“an 


The Past, Present, and Future 
of Network Computing. 
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SCIENCE: Giant accelerators are 
probing ever deeper into the subatomic 
mysteries of matter and energy 

Armed with machines that cost hundreds of millions of 
dollars and span miles, researchers have forged a largely 
coherent model of the universe’s basic building blocks. Now 
they are clamoring for the $7 billion-to-$8 billion 
superconducting supercollider, a mammoth device that may 
complete the picture —or torpedo it. » Can physicists ever 
fully understand the nature of matter? 
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NATION: After years of 
frustration, the Senate acts 
to clean the air 

But the compromises on acid rain and 
auto emissions leave environmentalists 
and business still squabbling. » Muslim 
Comeback: The fight against crime and 
drugs gives new clout to the Nation of 
Islam. > lran-Contra: Poindexter is the 
scandal’s ultimate fall guy. 
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BUSINESS: 
Punching it out 
with proxies 

As leveraged buyouts fade, 
corporate raiders are 
rediscovering the good 
old-fashioned proxy fight 
> Japan and the U.S. agree 
on reforms to narrow the 
trade gap 
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SPACE: Asharp 
new eye will scan 
the heavens 

The Hubble telescope is 
finally going into orbit to give 
astronomers their clearest 
views of the universe.» The 
Pegasus rocket launches a 
new era of petite payloads 





WORLD: Now, a hurry-up summit 

The superpowers set an early date for a Bush- 

Gorbachev mecting, dispelling any question that the 
Lithuania crisis might derail the get-together. » Before 
departing for Washington last week, Soviet Foreign 

Minister Eduard Shevardnadze spoke to Tim! 26 
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EDUCATION: PROFILE: Maestro 
The war against Michael Tilson 

the Greeks Thomas 

Fed up with hazing deaths, He has progressed from 
boozy parties, vandalism and wunderkind to celebrity to 
sexual harassment, schools innovator. Beyond 

are telling fraternities and conducting, he has found 
sororities to clean up their time to enjoy science fiction, 
acts—or clear out poetry and hiking in Utah 
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ART: Aworld 
where fantasy 
teases reality 

The humorous, watercolor- 
washed humanism of Jean- 
Michel Folon, best known 
from posters and magazines, 
is accorded a museum 


VIDEO: In the new 
sitcoms, home is 
where the venom is 
Inverting TV's traditional 
idealized image of families, 
shows like The Simpsons, 
Married . . . With Children 
and Roseanne get down and 








—s retrospective at New York dirty on domestic life—and 
City’s Metropolitan clean up in the ratings. 
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hey are sprinkled through TIME 

every week: clever, colorful 
charts and diagrams that grab the eye, 
tantalize the brain and make one want 
to read the story. This week’s issue is 
no exception. To illuminate the cover 
stories on particle physics, artist Joe 
Lertola created a series of arresting 
graphics that make even so intricate a 
subject attractive to the reader. 

To do so, Lertola, a native of Mor- 
ristown, N.J., who graduated from 
Pratt Institute’s School of Art and De- 
sign in Brooklyn in 1978, has traded in 
his old technical pens for the zip and 
click of an electronic mouse and a 
computer screen. To create or alter an 
illustration or to add color, he simply 
taps commands into the keyboards of 
his sophisticated Macintosh and IBM 


machines. Says Lertola, a science-fiction buff: “With so many 
computers, I sometimes feel as if I’m operating a spaceship.” 

As helpful as they are, however, computers are not creative— 
at least not yet. Lertola still does all preliminary doodles with a 
pencil. What the computer does, he says, is “get artwork ready for 


Lertola with some of his creations 














“I sometimes feel as if 
I’m operating a spaceship.” 


printing a lot quicker than two years ago.” On paper or on the 
computer, Lertola has been designing graphics for most sections 
of TIME since 1983, but his special fascination is with things scien- 





























700CL was developed specifically 
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tific. He has been called upon to dia- 
gram such arcana as Halley’s comet 
and the human immune system. 

Few have been as tough to illus- 
trate, however, as this week's cover 
story on the smallest particles in the 
universe. Sciences editor Charles Al- 
exander asked Lertola to diagram 
both the family tree of matter and the 
difference between types of gigantic 
underground colliders, the huge ma- 
chines in which subatomic particles 
are accelerated to fantastic speeds. 
“Each assignment has its own chal- 
lenge,” says Lertola. “The image has 
to get an idea across in a clever way. 
This time the devil was in the detail: 
colors, shapes and contrasts.” 

Particle physics holds another fas- 
cination for him: “It shows that the 


world is not really the way we see it.” As if to illustrate the point, 
the computer screen on his table suddenly erupts in tiny bursts of 
colorful sparks without any special prompting. Glancing at it, Ler- 
tola, ever the sci-fi fan, says, “I'd like to look 100 years into the fu- 
ture and see how sophisticated equipment will be then.” 
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THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 


he Lifestyle Resource gives you the facts necessary to make an informed purchase. Your satisfaction is our primary concern. If your 
purchase doesn't meet your expectations, return it in original condition within 30-days for prompt refund. 


TAKE YOUR CONTACTS FOR A SPIN 


ontact lenses — so convenient to wear...so inconvenient to clean! 

But the FDA found the risk of eye damage to be significantly reduced 
by proper lens care. The Clensatron™ 
to minimize problems of lens care...and clinically proven to offer contact 
lens wearers an alternative to the traditional, “finger-rubbing” method 
which can easily scratch or tear lenses. Revolving at a rate of 300 cycles 
per minute, it thoroughly scrubs both sides of both lenses in just fwo 
minutes, removing protein deposits and other contaminants that make 
them uncomfortable to wear...and may damage your eyes. The New 
York Times recently reported that extended-wear lenses should also be 
removed and cleaned on a daily basis in order to prevent infection. 
Works with hard, soft and gas-permeable lenses. Comes with three 
color-coded washing chambers for fast solution identification. Compact 
enough for travel, the Clensatron uses two AA batteries. AC adaptor 
included; UL listed. Manufacturer's 1-yr warranty. $59.95 #2680. 
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pa coe «Send us a letter to the above address specifying the item, code number, and quantity of each item 


«Total the amount, add $7.95 for shipping, handling and insurance. Make check or money order 
payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 
+For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature 
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*High torque motor ya 
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Canadian residents we cannot accept mail orders, 
please call (614) 794-2662. 
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We'll make 
your garden beautiful... 


378.00 


Almet/Lawnlite 
Patio Set with 
Umbrella. Sturdy 
aluminum chairs 
with Somerset 
pastel cushions 
and smoke glass 
table. No rust, 
easy Care and 
easy to assemble. 
Umbrella stand 
extra. 











8.97 


Scotts® Turf Builder® 
Makes your grass _ 
greener, more lush. 
Feeds up to 5,000 
Square feet of lawn. 


9.88 


Scotts® Liquid 
Lawn Fertilizer 
With 1% iron for 
quick greening 
and time-released 
feeding. Attaches 
to garden hose for 
€asy spraying. 





The quality you need, the price you want. 





— 





your leisure time fun... 
3.17 


Maxell® Video — 
Tape. High reliabil- 
ity, durability and 
image quality on 
video tape. 


4.97 


Maxell® 5-Pack 
Audio Tape. Normal 
bias audio tapes 
ideal for recording. 








GENERAL US! GENERAL US! 


x2 WF 


99.00 


Magnavox® Deluxe 
Dual Cassette 

Boom Box. AM/FM 
radio with turbo-bass 
generator, 3-band 
graphic equalizer, 

3 amplifiers and 

5 speakers. 


each. Unassemblied. 
Huffy® 10-speed All 
Terrain Bikes. 26” 
Mens’ Scout or 

Ladies’ Glacier. 24" 
boys’ White Hawk or 
girls’ Sassy. All come 
with Duralite frames 
and lifetime warranties. 


HUFFY: 


On Sale April 15 through April 21, 1990, at USA Kmart stores. 





63.88 


Regina® Steamer. 
2-speed motor with 
exclusive shampoo 
cartridge system, 
spot-release appli- 
cator, edge-guard 
nozzle and hydro-dirt 
separation system. 
Lightweight and 


portable. Regind 








36.44 


Royal® Dirt Devi™ 
Vacuum Cleaner, 
Powerful hand-held 
lightweight vacuum 
for quick clean-ups, 
Wide Opening with 
a revolving, motor- 
driven brush. 





The quality you need, the price you want. 




















Letters 





THE GERMANS 


“We must start looking to the future with some 


America, a nation that supposedly 
wishes self-determination for all people, 
should do nothing but applaud German 
unification [WorLD, March 26]. Those 
Germanophobes who speculate on the 
“German question” and a “Fourth Reich” 
are as politically naive as those folks who 
steadfastly warn that the changes in East- 
ern Europe are a Communist ruse. 

John McDonnell 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


The East Germans moved from a Nazi 
dictatorship directly to a Stalinist one and 
were never taught the rules of democracy. 
These people may need to be educated ac- 
cording to Western precepts before suc- 
cessful unity can be achieved. 

Glenda Fliieck 
Siegenburg, West Germany 


Nazism is dead. The natural process of 
unifying the German people will be accom- 
plished to the betterment of Europe and 
the world. It’s time we put aside unfounded 
fears about the rebirth of fascism and cele- 
brate the spread of democracy, freedom 
and economic stability. 

John R. Kovacs 
Norfolk, Mass. 


I was in my teens in the 1930s. I can still 
hear Hitler’s voice screaming at the 
crowds. I can still see Chamberlain waving 
that worthless piece of paper. And I can 
still remember my first night in an Army 
barracks. I, for one, will not be celebrating 
the unification of Germany. 

Warren Harris 
West Hartford, Conn. 


When I was in the Air Force in the 
1980s, I lived in West Berlin. I came to 
know my German neighbors, both good 
and bad. Although I understand that we 
must remember the past in order not to re- 
peat it, we must start looking to the future 
with some amount of trust, or we will never 
find the humanity that is within us all. Peo- 
ple can learn from their mistakes. The pos- 
itive changes in Europe, including German 
unification, must take place. 

Matthew S. Vollman 
San Jose 


As a Briton living in West Germany, I 
say it’s time to stop blaming today’s Ger- 
mans for the sins of their fathers. The tone 
of your article was arrogant. Any emerging 








amount of trust.” 


Matthew S. Vollman, San Jose 
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nationalism in the Germanys is no more 
than a healthy patriotism that other coun- 
tries have been permitted to enjoy for dec- 
ades. Could it be that West Germany's 
neighbors are jealous of its financial suc- 
cess, earned with tenacity and dedication 
over the years? 
Diana Hellbusch 
Wehrheim, West Germany 


What happened during the Third 
Reich could occur anywhere in the world 
and at any time. It was the precision with 
which the Germans fulfilled their ideas 
that was fatal. 

Dietmar Fiebig 
Weilheim, West Germany 





Puerto Rican Momentum 


The Puerto Rican people are U.S. citi- 
zens [NATION, March 26], and the Con- 
gress is morally obliged to encourage their 
efforts at achieving self-determination 
and to support any outcome of a Puerto 
Rican plebiscite. 

Carlos J. Vivoni 
Santurce, P.R. 


You noted thousands of pro-statehood 
marchers in Puerto Rico. There was also a 
large pro-independence demonstration 
last summer. However, commonwealth 
status is the one formula that allows the 
US. citizens of Puerto Rico to maintain 
their Latin American culture, their much 








prized autonomy and their prosperous 

industrial economy. These things would 

rapidly disappear under either statehood 
or independence. 

José Roberto Martinez, Director 

and Special Counsel to the Governor 

Puerto Rico Federal Affairs Administration 

Washington 


Discovered by Spain in 1493, seized by 
the U.S. in 1898, Puerto Rico has endured 
nearly 500 years of colonialism. A plebi- 
scite in 1991 could end half a millennium 
of colonialism. Puerto Ricans have de- 
fended this country in two World Wars, 
Korea and Viet Nam. We have been there 
for America when it needed us. Now we 
want the U.S. to listen to what we are say- 
ing: “Estadidad ahora —statehood now.” 

Nestor R. Ramirez 
Alexandria, Va. 


It is naive to believe statehood is the 
answer to all of Puerto Rico’s economic 
problems. Natural resources and industrial 
development don’t come along magically 
when you call yourself a state. Puerto Rico 
has a lot to lose, including 500 years of cul- 
ture and a language that keeps us together. 

Maria S. Santa-Hernandez 
New York City 





Deficit Solutions 
I am glad that someone in Congress ap- 
pears to have “been bitten by the states- 
man’s bug.” House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee Chairman Dan Rostenkowski's 
grand budget compromise, which includes 
higher taxes [NATION, March 26], may turn 
out to be more than a “crowning achieve- 
ment.” It may be the fiscal event of the 

post-Viet Nam era. 
Terry Sharp 
Mount Vernon, Ill. 


A parallel can be drawn between losing 


| weight and reducing the deficit. People 





would rather swallow a pill to take off the 
pounds than change their eating habits and 
start to exercise. It is time for this country 
to tighten its belt and begin sweating. We 
need to raise taxes and decrease spending 
before it is too late and the deficit grows 
bigger. For too long we have thought we 
could afford every luxury on a national lev- 
el, We are like spoiled children. 
Edward Albert Phippen III 
Davis, Calif. 
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Why not cut all foreign aid for two 
years and see what happens to the deficit? 

Kenneth Ridenour 

Essex, Md. 


Rostenkowski is the only macho man in 
the whole Government. President Bush is 
a political wimp. And so is any other politi- 
cian who won't put his future on the line in 
hopes of bettering the country. What we 
need is a new Harry Truman, and maybe 
Rostenkowski can fill those shoes. 

Randy Hill 
La Verne, Calif. 





Greening of the Law 


Although I am a student of wildlife and 
forestry and not a lawyer, I can believe at- 
torneys may be making money from the in- 
crease in cases involving the environment 
[Law, March 12]. For years corporations 
spilled oil, dumped toxic waste and spewed 
sulfur and nitrates because it was less cost- 
ly to them than operating in environmen- 
tally sound and conscientious ways. I pre- 
fer to have society pay lawyers to bring 
polluters to heel than see corporations 
profit at the expense of everybody else. 

Jacoby Carter 
Amherst, Mass. 





The U.S. has taken the only possible 
step: indicting firms for their carelessness 
and making them pay. Environmental law 
is important for us and future generations. 

Barbara Weber 
Weissenkirchen, West Germany 





Challenges for the Right 


If the conservatives in the U.S. are 
looking for a new cause to hold them to- 
gether in the post-cold war world, they 
need only reverse their focus and activities 
[NATION, March 19]. They spent countless 
billions of dollars withstanding their visible 
enemy (communism) while withholding 
aid to fight enemies closer to home (pover- 
ty, illiteracy, homelessness, unemploy- 
ment). What an accomplishment it would 
be to defeat them. 

(The Rev.) Mark Franceschini 
Westminster, Colo. 





Anticommunism was not, as one con- 
servative suggested, “the glue that holds 
the movement together.” Communism 
and socialism fall under the broad concept 
of a belief in Big Government: the idea 
that government knows best and should 
shoulder all responsibility. This philosophy 
has finally been proved a flop in Eastern 
Europe. Yet U.S. politicians keep asking 
for additional money so the U.S, Govern- 
ment can take on more responsibility. The 
American left continues to push this non- 
sense. The right wing has a challenge, and 
it is here at home. 

Bill Dekle 


Sherman Oaks, Calif. 
——E——— 





If the Republicans would quit looking 
for an enemy to galvanize America and 
would carry out their campaign for home, 
family and country, they wouldn’t need to 
worry about holding on to voters. When 
the U.S. finally quits fixing up everyone 
else’s problems and begins focusing on its 
own shortcomings, no one will lose. 

Wesley Cook 
Chicago 


There are plenty of “crackling issues” 
for the right to battle in the 1990s. What is 
needed is more conservatives. 

Edward T. Cutter 
Philadelphia 





Newscasts for Schools 


Why is everybody worried about the 
classroom use of a TV program on current 
events that includes commercials [VIDEO, 
March 19]? No teenager is going to be af- 
fected by an additional two minutes of ad- 
vertising during the day. If Christopher 
Whittle and his Channel One have to in- 
clude time for ads in the program, so be it. 
The newscast offers what most American 
teens don’t get—knowledge of what is hap- 
pening in the world around them. I ama ju- 
nior in high school and notice how little 
teens know about current events. 

Greg Thompson 
Santa Clara, Calif. 


I'm a sophomore at Westerville North 
High School near Columbus. My school 
has not signed up for either Channel One 
(with ads) or CNN Newsroom (without 
ads). But it scares me that there are educa- 
tional institutions willing to let Whittle 
hawk his ads to an audience that is forced 
to watch them. Questions like “How much 
were those shoes?” or “Where'd you get 
that watch?” are already too commonplace 
in high school. If it is news they want us to 
learn about, let them give us a newspaper, 
nota Nike commercial. 

Andy Keicher 
Gahanna, Ohio 





Barrio Babies 


The high number of infant deaths on 
Houston’s impoverished Northside and 
the need for the work of Joan Mahon to 
help mothers get proper prenatal care are 
only two more examples of the failure in 
U.S. health care [AMERICAN SCENE, 
March 26]. Infant mortality and prematuri- 
ty are long-term medical problems that 
should be a priority. 

Sandra Ward, R.N. 
New York City 


There are thousands of bumper stickers 
boasting HOUSTON PROUD—and why not? 
The city is the home of the Astrodome, a 
center of modern medical research and the 
base for advanced space technology. But af- 
ter reading your story, my chest and HOUs- 








TON PROUD ego have been deflated. No one 
can take pride in the high infant-mortality 
rate on Houston’s Northside. 
Susan G.F. Gwin 
Houston 


Any attempt to address the problems of 
Houston’s barrio families should include 
birth control. Women with health, cultural 
and economic handicaps especially need to 
know that pregnancy can be a choice. 

Philip H. Saunders 
Madison, Wis. 


Exxon’s Explanations 

When the massive oil spill from the Ex- 
xon Valdez tanker devastated Prince Wil- 
liam Sound last year, I fully expected the 
company’s chairman, Lawrence Raw! [IN- 
TERVIEW, March 26], to show up at the 
scene immediately, sleeves rolled up, vol- 
unteering to scrub sea otters and clean 
beaches and at least to appear to look con- 
cerned at the damage. I believe that as Ex- 
xon’s head, he should have made it a point 

to be in Alaska without delay. 
Ann M. Stift 
Round Hill, Va. 


The responses offered by Rawl are long 
on “acts of God” and short on substantive 
corrective actions and quality control that 
might prevent still another Exxon disaster. 
The height of ludicrous rationalization is 
Rawl’s comparing the number of birds 
killed by the Alaska spill with the number 
of ducks shot in one day’s hunting in the 
Mississippi Delta. 

Harold Debbi 
Scottsdale, Ariz. 


Forget the headline “Exxon Strikes 
Back.” I think “Exxon Strikes Out” would 
be more appropriate. Rawl says he is ex- 
hausted? So is the environment. 

Mildred Rathie 
Ennis, Mont. 





TO THE EDITOR 
should be addressed to 
TE 


Magazine 's 
Time & Lite Building 
Rocketeller Center 
New York, NY. 10020 
[Fax number: (212) 522-0601) 
Letters should include the wnter’s full name, address and home telephone, and 
may be edited for purposes of clanty or space 
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MISS UNIVERSE PAGEANT 
(cBs, April 15, 9 p.m. EDT). 
Dick Clark and Leeza Gibbons 
are this year’s hosts, and new 
onscreen technology will show 
viewers up-to-the-minute 
scores as the contestants are 
winnowed. What is this, a beau- 
ty pageant or a game show? 


PROFIT THE EARTH (Pas, 
April 16, 8 p.m. or most sta- 
tions). Public TV launches a 
yearlong campaign of environ- 
mental programming with this 
hour-long special that exam- 
ines free-enterprise solutions 
to the pollution problem. 





DECEPTION by Philip Roth 
(Simon & Schuster; $18.95). 
The master deceiver again 
teases his fans with a fictive fan 
dance about a writer named 
Philip who may or may not be 
having an affair with a married 
woman who may or may not be 
a character in a novel in prog- 
ress. The woman he lives with 
doesn't buy it, but readers who 
appreciate first-rate talent will 
be thoroughly taken in. 


OH, THE PLACES YOU'LL GO! 
by Dr. Seuss (Random House; 
$12.95), Eighty-six-year-old 
Dr. Seuss continues to rhyme 
with reason in book No. 43, 

an illustrated philosophy lesson 
about bouncing back that 
contains the sage advice, “Be 
sure when you step./ Step with 
care and great tact/ and re- 
member that Life’s/ a Great 
Balancing Act.” 











CRITICS’ VOICES 


THE OUTSIDERS (SUNDAYS, 7 p.m. EDT, FOX). 

TV has discovered a new genre: working-class romanticism. 
First came Elvis, with its nostalgic retelling of the King’s early 
rise from blue-collar boredom to Top 40 stardom. Now Fran- 
cis Coppola has turned his 1983 movie about Oklahoma teen- 
agers (based on the S.E. Hinton novel) into a lyrical, lovingly 
crafted TV series. Class conflict is the theme: the three Curtis 
brothers, scraping along together after the death of their par- 
ents, are part of a wrong-side-of-the-tracks crowd known as 
the Greasers. Their snooty, letter-sweatered antagonists are 
called the Soes (that’s So-shes). The show pushes its James 
Dean angst a bit hard (“What do I got? Nothin’! Just another 
greaser goin’ nowhere”). But the milieu is sharply etched, and 
rarely have the disaffected been so affecting. The best drama 
series yet from TV’s hottest network, Fox. 





GET ANY GUY THRU PSYCHIC 
MIND CONTROL OR YOUR 
MONEY BACK. The title may 
promise the impossible, but it 
captures the playful tone in this 
tale of Southern sisters who 
dream about Nashville stardom 
and of the men who derail 
them. At Act I Arena Theater 
in Framingham, Mass. 


PRELUDE TOAKISS. The best — 
| play yet in response to AIDS 


never mentions the word but 
asks whether love is really for- 
ever when the young, beautiful 
person you married is sudden- 
ly a dying old man. Writer 
Craig Lucas and director Nor- 
man René have an off-Broad- 
way winner, on its way to 
Broadway, and Mary-Louise 
Parker is the most fetching diz- 
ball leading lady since Judy 
Holliday. 


OTHER PEOPLE'S MONEY. 
The robust, raunchily funny de- 
piction of a hostile corporate 
takeover drew the limo-and- 
luxury investment bankers off- 
Broadway and is now on tour, 
currently in Chicago. If, in the 
changed economy, this is no 


it’s at least an instructive look 
back in anger. 


FEAST OF FOOLS. Clowning 
through the centuries, British- 
born Geoff Hoyle is by turns a 





lecchino and two dueling wait- 
ers. Imaginative and skillful 
physically, if a bit labored ver- 
bally, Hoyle peaks in an in- 
spired bit of off-Broadway lu- 
nacy proving that, when it 
comes to dancing, three legs 
are better than two. 





THE HANDMAID’S TALE. Sct 
in a political and sexual dicta- 
torship of the near future, this 
anti-fundamentalist fable car- 
ries a heady pedigree: screen- 
play by Harold Pinter from the 
Margaret Atwood novel. But a 
fine cast is zombified under 
Volker Schléndorff’s drab 
direction. 


HENRY: PORTRAIT OF A SE- 
RIAL KILLER. Running into 
Henry is like winning a satanic 
lottery; you die, at random. 
| John McNaughton’s icy essay 


longer a bulletin from the front, 


medieval jester, a fly-eating Ar- 








in depravity, made for peanuts 
in Chicago four years ago, 
forces the moviegoer to stare 
into the face of evil. 


PRETTY WOMAN. Pretty ugly. 
*Nuff said. 





COWBOY JUNKIES: THE CAU- 
TION HORSES (RCA). The 
Junkies are still laying down 
their special blend of Thora- 
zine country—slow, dreamy 
and spiritual —but the novelty’s 
worn dime-thin. Not so fresh as 
last year’s exemplary debut, but 
the band still has mystique to 


| burn and mystery to spare. 
| Wait till next year. 


THE NOTTING HILLBILLIES: 
MISSING .. .PRESUMED 
HAVING A GOOD TIME 
(Warner Bros.). Mark 
Knopfler, of Dire Straits, and 
three mates of similar musical 
inclination cook up a relaxed 
set of old-time guitar music and 
dusty folk. A sort of after-hours 
version of the Traveling Wil- 
burys, with a solid Knopfler 
original (Your Own Sweet Way) 


| nestled among the well-roasted 


chestnuts. 


JAZZ PIANO (Smithsonian Col- 
lection of Recordings). A four- 
CD (six-LP) compendium of 
outstanding keyboard artists 
recorded between 1924 and 
1978. Virtually every American 
jazz pianist of note—42 in all, 
ranging from Jelly Roll Morton 
to Keith Jarret—is represented 
in these 68 solo tracks. As if a 
gold mine of great music were 
not enough, the scholarly notes 
by Dick Katz, Martin Williams 
and Francis Davis make this a 
must-have for serious jazz 
aficionados. 


Compiled by Andrea Sachs 
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EXON How well does your car run? 
= Does it hesitate? Knock? Run rough? O1 


need more power? 

If so, the answer may be 
simpler than you think. 

You see, as today’s engines Ff 
have grown more and more 
sophisticated, gasoline quality 
has become more and more 
important. 

That's why, at Exxon, we've 


1989 Exxon Cory 


THINK OF IT AS THI 
YOU ADD AFTEI 


put in over a million miles on the test track, devel- 

oping a gasoline that is meticulously engineered for 
today’s precision engines. 

ith Exxon 93 Supreme 

you'll find all the octane 
you need to help prevent 
knocks and pings, stop run- 
on and prov ide a smooth, 
continuous flow of power 
for virtually any car on the 
road today. 





PERFORMANCE OPTION 
YOU BUY THE CAR. 


And in all our unleaded grades, you'll also get 50,000 tough taxi miles—not even on 93 Supreme, but 
the unsurpassed cleaning power of our advanced on our regular unleaded—and still looks brand new! 
formula XCL-12" Because in today’s precision engines, So if you'd like to improve the performance of 
it's just as important for a gasoline to keep your fuel _—_ your car, stop at your local Exxon station and try a tank- 
intake system clean as it is to provide power. ful of “precision equipment for precision engines.” 

Let’s look at the results of a recent 50,000 mile Then—just turn the key. 
taxi test. Pictured at left you see three valves. ; 

first is brand new. The one in the middle seers 
ran on a gasoline identical to ours but without our EXXON 93 SUPREME 
additive package — the valve is heavily crusted with ® 


deposit build-up. Finally, the valve on the right ran Precision equipment for precision engines. 
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cholesterol 
number? 


HIGH 

A cholesterol number of 240 or 
higher means you’re at greater 
risk of heart disease. 


BORDERLINE HIGH 





A cholesterol number between 
200 and 239 is borderline, pos- 
sibly putting you at increased 
risk of heart disease. 


| DESIRABLE 
A cholesterol number below 
200 is desirable. 


The higher the number, the 
higher your risk of heart disease. 
Find out your cholesterol number. 
And ask your doctor what it 
means to you. 


{ The National Cholesterol 
Education Program 


The National Heart, Lung. and Blood Institute 
National Institutes of Health, Public Health Service 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 














American Scene 
New York City, U.S.A. 





Shrugging Off 
The Homeless 


The nation’s toughest urbanites 
lose patience with panhandlers 








By PRISCILLA PAINTON 





t 5 p.m. the rush-hour ticket line at 

New York City’s Port Authority Bus 
Terminal wove through the customary | 
wretched carnival of mendicants. One beg- | 
gar twirled like a crazed ballerina from com- 
muter to commuter, caressing people’s 
shoulders and prodding their bellies with a 











| 


having the nation’s thickest urban cara- 
paces, are cracking under the tightening 
grasp of the homeless, When then Mayor 
Ed Koch urged Gothamites two years ago 
to stop giving to panhandlers because 
many “just don’t want to work for a living,” 
residents shrugged off the curmudgeonly 
remark as the latest from the city’s self-ap- 
pointed curmudgeon. But Koch’s sour 











Once sympathetic, subway riders turn a cold shoulder to beggars 


“People who maybe a year ago would simply have 
walked away really snap back at panhandlers and 
homeless people who are acting aggressively.” 


beseeching hand. Another rolled his wheel- | 
chair up against the commuters’ feet and 
tugged at their sleeves. A third stretched 
across a counter in a weirdly feline gesture, 
trying to intercept the change coming back 
to Mike Farrell, 50, of Ringwood, N_J. 
“No!” howled Farrell, loud enough to make | 
heads turn. “It’s the only way you can get 
through to them,” he explained. 

New Yorkers, who pride themselves on 


mood has caught on over the past twelve 
months, surfacing recently in cartoons, edi- 
torials, dinner conversations and official 
campaigns to move the city’s vagrants out 
of its subway, bus and train stations. 
“People who maybe a year ago would 
simply have walked away really snap back at 
panhandlers and homeless people who are 
acting aggressively,” says Robert Kiley, 
chairman of the Metropolitan Transporta- 
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tion Authority. “Just in the past four or five 
weeks, I've seen a couple of near physical 
confrontations.” Peter Harris, the MTA’s di- 
rector of research, says his “eyes kind of 
bulged” in October as he listened to the 
complaints of subway riders who participat- 
ed in a focus group. “One woman said, ‘I've 
spent my whole life in New York, I've grown 
up on the Upper West Side, and I consider 
myself a liberal. But I’m sick and tired of 
feeling guilty.’ ” Says Harris: “This thing has 
really turned.” 


his free-floating anger crystallized two 

months ago around the case of Rod- 
ney Sumter, 39, who was charged with first- 
degree manslaughter for beating to death a 
homeless man on a subway platform after 
the stranger spat on him and punched him 
in the head. Sumter who was traveling with 
his three-year-old son and had lately 
worked in a program to train homeless 
people in construction, had all the creden- 
tials of an earnest victim, Civil rights leader 
Roy Innis rallied to Sumter’s defense, as 
did editorialists from the city’s newspapers. 
“How many subway riders, wary of the de- 
ranged homeless who make the subterra- 
nean world so menacing, have not fanta- 
sized responding to assault with violence?” 
wrote social commentator Myron Magnet 
in the New York Times. Public wrath at the 
homeless was so palpable that the Rev. 
George Kuhn felt the need to admonish re- 
straint at the funeral of Sumter’s still un- 
identified victim. “Homeless people are 
not wanted in our country,” said Kuhn. 
“We have to say, ‘I am ready to give my all 
so that this does not happen again.” ” 

Two weeks ago, a grand jury cleared 
Sumter of any wrongdoing, a decision that 
was instantly interpreted as a victory for 
the social contract over random violence 
and of respectable citizens over society's 
lunatic fringe. “The torn fabric of our soci- 
ety has been mended in a significant way,” 
declared Mel Sachs, one of Sumter’s law- 
yers. “This grand jury has acted as a con- 
science of this community.” Proclaimed 
Simeon Greenaway, another defense at- 
torney: “It’s a victory for the subway users 
of New York. The right of self-defense is 
still alive, and we're grateful for that.” 

Even before the Sumter case, frustra- 
tion with the homeless helped persuade 
New York to adopt stricter rules for its 
railway and bus centers. Only passengers 
with tickets are now allowed in waiting ar- 
eas at Pennsylvania Station and Grand 
Central Terminal. Last summer the Port 
Authority began replacing its wooden 
chairs with narrow, plastic “flip” seats suit- 
able only for perching. And last October 
the MTA put into effect Operation En- 

| forcement to rout the homeless from the 
| subways by coaxing them into shelters and 
enforcing new rules against littering, pan- 
handling and lying down on seats. 

The crackdown left everyone unhappy. 
Advocates of the homeless denounced the 
move as insensitive. The transit police com- 









Riss displays a speed, but doesn't say which 
car it is clocking. Who gets the ticket? It’s a 
guess—someumes the wrong gucss, 

Our engineers have prepared a full report 
on traffic radar. We feel every driver should 
have a copy. It’s just off the press, written in 
plain English. Some of its conclusions may 
starde you. If you want one, it's yours free 


Why You Should Have This Report 

\s a motorist, you should know how radar 
works,..and why radar operators don't always 
guess right. If they're wrong just 1% of the time, 
that’s 100,000 undeserved tickets each year 

Call or write for your free report today. 

(At Cincinnati Microwave, we make Escort, 
Passport, and the remarkable new minia- 
turized Solo radar detectors.) 


No Nicotine 


The effectiveness is directly related 
to the users motivation to stop 


STOP OR YOUR 


The Wrong Driver Is About to Get a Ticket 
(really, it isn’t the policeman’s fault) 


FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
OF THIS COMPLETE REPOR 
MAIL COUPON OR 
CALL TOLL FREE 


1-800-543-1608 
























Cincinnati Microwave 
Department 908840 
One Microwave Plaza 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45249 


Send my free copy of your private Traffic Radar Report 














Available at participating Eckerd, K mart, Walgreens, Ames, Payless, Osco/Sav-on, CVS, Peoples, 
Drug Emporium, Fred Meyer & 7-Eleven Stores 


Advantage Life Products, Inc. 
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26051 Merit Circle, Suite 103 


Laguna Hills, CA 92653 714/582-0035 
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American Scene 
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| plained that it made them social workers. 
Officials conceded that it affected only 20% 
of the homeless, many of whom returned to 
their old haunts after the cops departed. In 
January came another blow: Federal Dis- 
trict Judge Leonard Sand ruled that pan- 
handling is a form of free speech protected 
by the First Amendment and ordered a halt 
to the MTA prohibition against begging in 
the subways. The decision was temporarily 
stayed on appeal, but not before the New 
York Daily News printed a cartoon of a sub- 
way platform overrun by beggars with the 
caption: “It’s really amazing how many fed- 
eral judges you see down here.” 

The Port Authority, taking Sand’s deci- 
sion to the point of absurdity, began issuing a 
limited number of “begging permits” in Feb- 
ruary. In a lonely act of exasperation, James 
Benagh, 52, a copy editor at the New York 
Times, posed as a beggar so that he could 
snaga license and thereby shrink the number 
available to Port Authority paupers. “I don’t 
want to sound like some right-wing beggar 
basher,” he explained, “but you can’t go any- 
where in this city without someone pestering 
you for money anymore.” 











| efenders of the homeless realize they 
face a growing public relations prob- 
lem. Newsday columnist Jimmy Breslin had 
to borrow from Jonathan Swift to arouse 
some sympathy on their behalf, arguing in 
the satirical tradition of A Modest Proposal 
that “beggars and bums” should become 
useful by renting themselves to subway rid- 
ers as human shields. (Some of his readers 
took him seriously.) The founders of Street 
News, a monthly tabloid sold since Novem- 
ber by a sales force recruited from shelters 
and benches, have found a way to circum- 
vent the public’s eroding sense of charity 
by making the homeless appear to work for 
their alms. “I tell them this is going to help 
me get off the street and put me back on 
my feet,” says vendor Franklin Salcedo, 
who pockets 50¢ for every 75¢ copy sold. 
“They tell me to keep up the good work.” 
But in their uneasy negotiations with 
the public, the homeless may be most 
harmed by the growing perception that 
they have become a permanent fixture of 
urban life. A poll released in February by 
the Marist Institute for Public Opinion 
found that 76% of Americans believed the 
problem would worsen or remain the 
same. Another problem is the catchall 
name homeless, which throws together in 
one menacing bundle not only destitute 
people who need shelter but also AIDS vic- 
tims, the mentally ill, drug and alcohol 
abusers, and street predators of all kinds. 
“It is becoming harder and harder, wheth- 
er you are on the subway system or in the 
streets, to keep those distinctions straight 
in your own mind,” says Kiley. Even harder 
for New Yorkers is the daily task of extract- 
ing compassion from a supply that seems 
nearly exhausted. a 
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To TRIM, or not to TRIM? 


This country’s global economic reach may be seen in the flow of 
earnings that return to the U.S. in the form of investment income, 
royalties, and fees from ventures abroad—a sum that was well over 
$136 billion last year. Besides those revenues, our nation is further 
enriched each year by a tremendous influx of capital from abroad 
seeking opportunities on the American scene. The Commerce Depart- 
ment just reported that during 1989 such new foreign investment in 
U.S. businesses and property amounted to $61.3 billion. Another tidy 
sum. But not every nation has seen the virtues—and the economic 
gains to be made—from the free flow of capital. 

In many developing economies around the world—and even in 
some that are highly advanced—there is an inclination to impose 
cumbersome restrictions on the ways in which foreigners may invest. 
The diplomatic shorthand for these hurdles is trade-related investment 
measures, or TRIMs. Since all such measures distort to some extent 
the free trade of goods, ideas, and services, we commend the effort 
of U.S. Trade Representative Carla Hills to prune back or eliminate the 
use of TRIMs. 

American negotiators are now meeting in Geneva with other 
members of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, often referred 
to as GATT, which promulgates the rules for international commerce. In 
our view, GATT has done a fine job in previous negotiations to remove 
some of the impediments to the smooth and fair flow of world trade. 
Now, for the first time, the members in session at Geneva are address- 
ing methods that would make international investment among them- 
selves more open and equitable. 

The challenge facing them is difficult and provocative, particularly 
as nationalistic fervor mounts in many lands, large and small. Yet 
investment is an inseparable aspect of trade, and when investment is 
distorted through the use of TRIMs, trade flows are sent awry and 
national economic growth is hindered or crippled. Countries aiming for 
an increase in productivity and living standards—not just the United 
States but every nation taking part in international commerce—will 
profit from an effective agreement to discipline TRIMs. 

Several weeks ago, the American team proposed a set of regula- 
tions to prohibit certain investment measures that distort trade and to 
begin cutting back on others that produce occasional distortions. The 
U.S. proposal allows for a period of transition before the new rules 
would take full effect. 

GATT has already achieved an enlightened climate among its 
members on the subject of reducing tariffs and quotas. Its delibera- 
tions on improving international trade practices in agriculture, ser- 
vices, and intellectual property are progressing. But, in our view, the 
key to further dramatic progress in world commerce lies in curbing the 
ability of governments to impede and restrict international investment. 

Ambassador Hills and her GATT team at Geneva have presented 
a proposal on TRIMs that will advance the interests of every member 
in stimulating international investments. This could become the 
road toward increased productivity and an improved flow of trade 
all through the world—and it’s great to see the United States leading 
the parade. 
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“Civics have been the standard 
by which economy cars are judged 
since day one.” 

Motor Trend 


“Try to find a better-built car in 
this price class. You won't.” 
Carand Driver 


“The Civic Hatchback makes for 
easy loading and unloading—my 
cargo space actually withstood one 
hundred and ten blooming flower 
plants in two-gallon pots.” 

Cheryl Anderson, Dallas, Texas 


“The engine starts immediately 
from cold, revs freely, and quietly 
goes about its business. ‘The five- 
speed manual transmission is also 
a delight with its clean, crisp shift 
action and nicely spaced gear ratios.” 
AutoWeek 

“1990 Ten Best winner... The 
secret of our preoccupation with 
the Honda Civic is value plus 
quality plus driving pleasure.” 

Car and Driver 


“T recommend the Civic to friends 


all the time. My hatchback is a lot of 
fun to drive, looks terrific and has 
been trouble free. This definitely 
wont be my last Honda.” 


Deborah Abbott, Kirkland, Washington 


“Best entry level car.” 
Automobile Magazine 


“In the Civic, Honda has perhaps 


the handsomest hatchback on earth.” 


Carand Driver 
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“1990 All-Star winner... Despite 
fierce competition from assorted new- 
and-improved marvels of automotive 
engineering, the Honda Civic continues 
to represent the ideal small car.” 
Automobile Magazine 


“T have traveled the United States 
extensively in my Honda and am 
happy to report my Civic has never let 
me down. I love my Honda!” 

Heide Karp, Burbank, Cahfornia 


“Not only is it easy on the pocket- 
book, it’s comfortable, plenty roomy, 
and for its dainty sipping of gasoline 
it’s regarded as a personal scourge 
by OPEC” 

Carand Driver 


“T run the busiest pizza shop in the 
area, and my three Civic Hatchbacks 
make deliveries a lot easier. The Civics 
are extremely dependable, even in bad 
weather. And there's enough room in 
the back for forty of my large pies.” 
Rod Pelkey, Bangor, Maine 


We've always used 
incentives to sell 


the Civic Hatchback. 





| HE KNOWS WHAT SHERMAN SAID. An- 
nouncing his bid for re-election to the 
Senate, New Jersey’s Bill Bradley said he 
“can’t think of anything” that would keep 
him from serving a six-year term. Does 
this mean he absolutely, positively won't 
run for President in 1992? Dollar Bill has 
amassed $9 million for a Senate race that 
even a New York Knick could not lose. 
With such a handy war chest, his demurral 
sounds a shade less convincing than Wil- 
liam Tecumseh Sherman’s “I will not ac- 
cept if nominated and will not serve if 
elected.” Says a Bradley adviser: “If, God 
forbid, Dan Quayle should be President in 
1992, Bill Bradley won't be locked in by a 








GRAPEVINE 


By PAUL GRAY/Reported by David Ellis 


Shermanesque statement. He could have 
been. Bill knows what Sherman said.” 


MOVE OVER, JESSE. Virginia Governor Douglas 
Wilder, a moderate black leader, may end up steal- 
ing some of Jesse Jackson’s thunder. His state party 
chairman, Paul Goldman, is eagerly mapping out 
1992 scenarios, and Wilder’s travel plans suggest far 
more than a mere vice-presidential bid. He has vis- 


ited California twice in 
the past two weeks, and 
is poised to announce a 
foray into New Hamp- 
shire this spring. Can 
Iowa be far behind? 


HEARD MELODIES ARE 
SWEET. King, the much 
delayed London musical 
based on the life of the 
slain civil rights leader, 
has some high-powered 
talent, including opera 
singer Simon Estes in 
the title role and Maya 
Angelou as the principal 
lyricist. But the show’s 
intention to portray 
Martin Luther King Jr.'s 
human side (although 
not, producers _ insist, 
his womanizing) nettled 
Coretta Scott King, who 
has legal rights over the 
commercial use of her 
husband’s image in the 
U.S. To win back her 
support, the script is 
being substantially re- 
written, with greater 
emphasis on King’s 
leadership and (unsur- 
prisingly) Coretta’s his- 
toric role. 


DRUGS FOR YEN. Co- 
lombia’s Cali drug car- 
tel, secking to beat out 


the rival Medellin car- 








Fidel Castro 


7 to 2. Finally balking at 


reports of his $3 billion fortune 
and palatial residences in 
several countries, the World 
Bank wants to cut aid, and so 


does Congress. 





Does Bill really want out? Does Doug really want in? 


tel, has been recruiting U.S. traffickers willing to 
go on a long journey. Destination? Japan, a nation 
ripe for exploitation. Cocaine sells there for 
$85,000 a kilogram, in contrast to $17,000 in Mi- 
ami. Japanese police, according to a secret Drug 
Enforcement Administration cable, do not have a 
simple computer system to store criminal histories, 
much less one that can analyze telephone toll rec- 


Cuba 









Margaret Thatcher, Britain 


to retire. 


4 to 1. Wimpy Tories afraid to 
tell her that the poll tax 
has been too taxing on her polls 
have a dream scheme: get 
husband Denis to ask her 
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ords or trace 
laundering trails. 


money- 


YOU WERE SAYING? 
Argentina’s President, 
Carlos Saul Menem, has 
never shown a sustained 
attention span for de- 
tails. So a top aide was 
surprised during a re- 
cent private meeting to 
find the President nod- 
ding vigorously and tak- 
ing copious notes. When 
Menem was called from 
the room, the aide could 
not resist pecking at 
what the President had 
written. What he found 
was Menem’s ideal line- 
up for a local soccer 
team. 


WHY NOT REISSUE 
PINOCCHIO? The Walt 
Disney studio is devel- 
oping a feature film to 


be called The Passion of 


Richard Nixon. John 
Malkovich has been ap- 
proached about the title 
role, and production is 
scheduled for later this 
year. Producer David 
Permut (Dragnet) de- 
scribes the project as a 
“story about a man des- 
perately trying to over- 
compensate in every- 
thing he did.” s 





WINNER OF 
WILLIAM J. 
BENNETT 
The drug czar will 
release a report 
admitting that his 
yearlong effort to 
make Washington a “test case” 
in the drug war has 
largely failed. Such candor 
from a top official qualifies 
Bennett as an endangered 
species. 









LOSER OF 
THE WEEK 


WILLIAM J. 






BENNETT 

A tough federal 
report will charge 
that his yearlong 
effort to make 
Washington a “test 

case” in the war on drugs 

has largely failed. In other 
words, at this stage of the 
struggle, the czar has no 
clothes. 


shameless 
Senator disrupted 
delicate 
diplomacy by unsuccessfully 
trying to enter Lithuania without 
a Soviet visa. Was the Baltic 
ballet staged to make folks 
forget that he's mired in 
influence-peddling scandals? 


MISSING PERSON 

~ PETE 
Z ROSE 
As baseball 
begins without 
him for the first 

, time in 28 years, 

Rose is switching from gambling 
to golf: he drives 500 balls a day 
and commutes from Florida to 
Cincinnati for gambling therapy. 
Results of his tax-evasion probe 
may come this month. 
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Scrubbing the Skie 


After 13 years of frustration, th 


1990 


Senate finally strikes a deal to clean the 


air—but business lobbies and environmentalists are still fighting 





If the bill survives, this hazardous-waste incinerator near St. Louis will have to scrub its smoke 


By OTTO FRIEDRICH 


ompromise never comes easily in 

battles over the environment. It 

is simpler and more gratifying for 

everyone to denounce the Oppo 
sition as fanatical or corrupt or under the 
control of sinister interests. So it seemed a 
bit of a miracle last week when the Senate 
approved broad new legislation against air 
pollution, the first since 1977, and the 
House Energy and Commerce Committce 
reported out a similar bill two days later 
Both advocates and enemies of tighter pol- 
lution controls denounced the new legisla 
tion and vowed to fight on, but a final Sen 
ate-House compromise version is expected 
to reach the White House for signature by 
early next month. George Bush implied ap- 
proval when he declared after the first vote 
last week, “The Senate bill is a major step 
forward. We can have cleaner air and a 
growing economy.” 

A chief architect of the miracle was the 
quiet-spoken Senate majority leader, 
George Mitchell of Maine. Starting during 
the reign of Ronald Re n, who once pro 
fessed to believe that some air pollution 





was caused by trees, Mitchell has tried to 
get a clean-air bill into law. After Bush 
claimed during his election campaign that 


20 


he was a devoted environmentalist, Mitch- 
strategy to hold the President 
to his rhetoric. First he waited for Bush to 
make his own proposals on pollution con 


ell devised a 


trols last July. Then he rammed a much 
tougher version through the Senate Envi 
ronment and Public 
When the Whit 


nounced the committee version as too ex 


Works Committee 





House predictably de 


pensive, Mitchell and Administration ex 
perts went behind closed doors for some 
hard bargaining 


Most people 3% according to a re 
cent Harris poll—are in favor of cleaner 
air, of course, but there are sharp and sin- 


cere differences about how much cleaner it 
what the cleanup effort will 
differ 
conservatives, 


needs to be 
cost and who should pay. Those 


ences pit liberals against 
business groups ag 1inst consumers, and ur 


iinst blue-collar la- 





ban office workers as 
bor from older industries like mining and 
auto manufacturing. Politically, the stron 
gest divisions pit entire regions against one 
another. The new legislation takes three 
major approaches 

> Acid rain, which has never been legally 
controlled, is causing serious damage in 
the Northeast and Canada. The Senate 
and House measures alike require a 50% 
10 million tons) 


reduction (about from 


1980 levels by the end of the year 2000 in 
factories’ sulfur dioxide, 
which turns rain into sulfuric acid. Major 
reductions are also called for in nitrogen 
oxides (2 million tons by the year 2000 in 
the Administration and House versions, 4 
million tons by 2005 in the Senate version) 
The burden of these reductions would 
fall most heavily on the Appalachian re- 
gions that produce high-sulfur coal and the 
107 Midwestern power plants that burn it 
“This bill will devastate my 
state, leaving nothing but unemployment 
in its path,” complained Democratic Sena 
tor Alan Dixon of Illinois. The Senate ver 
sion tries to help by offering incentives to 
plants that buy cleanup technology and re- 
duce pollution even more than required 
(they would get credits that they could sell 
to other plants). But the Senate narrowly 
rejected an amendment by former majority 
leader Robert Byrd of West Virginia that 
would Appalachian 
coal miners for lost jobs. Byrd then voted 
against the whole bill 
> On airborne poisons, which come mainly 
from chemical and industrial dry-cleaning 
plants, the Environmental Protection 
Agency was authorized in 1970 to control 
cancer-causing compounds with “an ample 
margin of safety.” In fact, it has regulated 


emissions olf 


absolutely 


have compensated 





































only seven such chemicals. The new bills 
require it to use the “maximum achievable 
technology” to control some 191 chemi- 
cals. The EPA would then set additional 
standards to reduce remaining health risks. 
>On automobile and truck tail-pipe emis- 


| sions, the main cause of urban smog, the 


Senate bill calls for a 60% reduction in ni- 
trogen oxides and a 22% reduction in hy- 
drocarbons by 1995, If eleven of the 27 cit- 
ies outside California now rated as 
“seriously” polluted fail to meet Govern- 
ment health standards between 1999 and 
2001, a further 50% cut in those toxic emis- 
sions would automatically go into effect in 


2003. At that time carbon monoxide would | 


also be cut 50%. The House Energy and 
Commerce Committee, where Chairman 
John Dingell of Michigan is a powerful 
voice for the auto industry, voted to permit 
an extra year for the first phase and to let 
the second phase depend on whether the 
EPA considers it “feasible and necessary.” 

The original Bush proposals also called 
for production between 1997 and 2003 of 
1 million cars a year that would run on 
clean fuels, not gasoline. The Senate 
changed that by specifying that oil compa- 
nies would have to sell “reformulated” gas- 
oline only in the nine smoggiest cities, and 
the House leaves it up to the auto manu- 
facturers to certify their “capability” of 
making 1 million alternative-fuel cars. 

Determining the cost of all these 
changes is one big numbers game. The 
White House figures that its original plan 
would have cost an extra $22 billion. Vari- 
ous industry lobbyists, on the other hand, 
estimate the costs of the original Senate 
bill at between $46 billion and $104 billion 
a year, and they dramatize that with esti- 
mates of lost jobs, bankrupt industries, 
ruined cities. “I don’t think that the con- 
gressional bills have passed the affordabili- 
ty test,” says William Fay, administrator of 
an industrial coalition called the Clean Air 
Working Group. 

Environmentalists have different ways 
of manipulating numbers. Daniel Becker, 
a Washington official of the Sierra Club, 
cites an American Lung Association esti- 
mate that air pollution now costs the na- 
tion $40 billion to $60 billion a year. He 
also points to a Government study saying 
that air pollution causes 50,000 premature 
deaths annually. “The way the Senate deal 
came out, it is not a clean-air bill but a 
hold-your-breath bill,” says Becker. 

As it happened, the Environmental 
Protection Agency released its annual re- 
port on urban quality last week, showing 
that pollutants such as lead, sulfur dioxide, 
carbon monoxide and soot had decreased 
dramatically from 1979 to 1988. Even so, 
said EPA administrator William Reilly, 
“112 million people are living in areas still 
exceeding the smog standards.” 

These statistics of disease and death 
give the environmentalists’ arguments a 
strongly emotional element. “The purpose 
of the Clean Air Act is to protect public 
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THREE TARGETS FOR CLEANER AIR 









1995, The bill cuts sulfur dioxide 
of hydrocarbons would be by 1995 and again, with 
reduced by 22% and of nitrogen oxides, by 2000. 
nitrogen oxides by 60%. The deadline stretches to 
Further reductions 2005 if utilities repower with 
beginning in 2003 could “clean-coal” technologies. 
cut both categories and Companies that decrease pol- 
carbon monoxide by an standards to reduce lution below mandated levels 
additional 50%. remaining health risks. could sell credits to others. 

TWE Chart by Steve Hart 


health, not merely to make some pollution 
reductions,” says Richard Ayres, chairman 
of the National Clean Air Coalition. “The 
difference is all-important. The Senate 
deal will reduce pollution; it is unlikely to 
reduce pollution sufficiently to protect 
public health.” Or as Becker puts it, 
“When industry loses, they lose a few dol- 
lars. When we lose, people die.” 

Such arguments make it sound as 
though compromise is in itself unaccept- 
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he northern spotted owl has become to the 
timber industry what the tiny snail darter was 
to dam builders—a symbol for environmentalists, 
| only cuter. In the 1990s, the owl may curb logging 
in the Pacific Northwest just as the small fish tem- 
porarily halted construction of the Tellico Dam 
in Tennessee. Last week a panel of federal scien- 
tists called for a halt to logging on up to 40% of 
the national forest land in Oregon, Washington 
and California to keep the owl from becoming ex- 
tinct. An estimated 1,700 pairs survive, a drop of 
more than half the population since 1800. Even 
with protection, the slow-breeding ow! would 
take a century to increase to 2,200 pairs. 

The recommendation should heavily influ- 


able, and Senator Mitchell has been stung 
by some of his critics. “They spend most of 
their time attacking their friends,” he says. 


| He calls the compromise bill “a tremendous 


victory for the American people” and adds 


| that “without the compromises, there would 


have been no clean-air bill at all in this cen- 
tury.” The best things in life are said to be 
free, but by now it is clear that clean air is 
notone of them. —Reported by Glenn Garelik 
and Hays Gorey/Washington 





Wildlife Service whether to formally declare the owl an endangered species. The 
designation would make it a federal crime to disturb the bird’s habitat—the wood- 
lands that have succumbed to chain saws at the rate of 55,000 acres a year. Only 
about one-tenth of the original forests in the continental U.S. remain undisturbed. 
Loggers argue that court injunctions have already deprived them of much of 
their prime lumber—and their livelihood. Protecting the owl, they warn, would si- 
lence the mills once and for all, and drive at least 9,000 jobs into extinction. Envi- 
ronmentalists believe that may be a price worth paying for preservation—not just 
of the 14-in. owl but also of the 300-ft.-high Douglas firs, the western hemlock and 
the Sitka spruce that predate Columbus’ arrival. a 


ence a decision in June by the U.S. Fish and 
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Doing the Right Thing 


Muslims have become a welcome force in black neighborhoods 


By SYLVESTER MONROE 


ot too long ago, the get-together in 

South Central Los Angeles would 
have been as difficult to imagine as a sum- 
mit between Martin Luther King Jr. and 
Malcolm X. Last week 125 members of the 
First A.M.E. Church, the oldest and most 
influential black congregation in the city, 
traveled to a nearby mosque to worship 
with so-called black Muslims from the no- 
torious Nation of Islam. The following 
night the Muslims reciprocated by attend- 
ing a service at the church 

The purpose was not to argue about 
“dogma and doctrine,” said A.M.E. pastor 
Cecil Murray, but to “ask what we can do 
jointly to help take our community back 
from drugs and crime.” Such mectings, 
says Khallid Abdul Muhammad, special as- 
sistant to Muslim leader Louis Farrakhan, 
“put us into a position where black people 
are now turning to us for leadership.” 

Less than a decade ago, many blacks 
regarded the Nation of Islam as little more 
than bow-tied black nationalists, peddling 
bean pies and hawking newspapers on 
street corners from Harlem to Watts 
While they commanded respect for their 
neat appearance and abstinence from ciga- 
rettes, alcohol and drugs, the Muslims’ rig- 
id religious strictures and separatist politi- 
cal views kept them on the fringes of 
mainstream black America. 

But today the Muslims have quietly es- 
tablished themselves as a welcome pres- 
ence in black neighborhoods. They have 
cleaned up a drug-infested Washington 
apartment complex and run a model drug- 
treatment program on its premises. They 
have earned the respect and cooperation 
of gang members in Los Angeles and run 
effective anticrime patrols in New York 
City, Chicago, Detroit and Atlanta. 
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The well-disciplined Muslims are be- 
coming role models for a generation of 
black youth. “The problem of confronting 
gang violence and drugs is the responsibil- 
ity of the black male,” says Joseph H. Duff, 
president of the Los Angeles branch of the 
N.A.A.C.P. “And Muslims have always been 
a symbol of strong black manhood.” In Los 
Angeles more than 1,000 black men, many 
of them former gang members, have re- 
cently joined the Nation of Islam. One new 
recruit is James Johnson, 18. “They told 
me how we were killing ourselves and 
showed me what's really going on in soci- 


ety,” says Johnson. “Minister Farrakhan 


More than 1,000 men, 
many former gang 
members, have recently 
joined the Nation 
of Islam 


has a way of getting your attention.” 

Farrakhan’s harsh rhetoric and anti- 
Semitic remarks have frightened whites and 
obscured the impact of the Nation’s work in 
the black community. But his firebrand ap- 
proach has also won over some blacks. “He 
is respected in the black community for his 
audacity,” says Howard University political 
science professor Ronald Walters. “Sup- 
porting Farrakhan has become a way of hit- 
ting back at the system and expressing black 
public opinion.” Says Abdul Wazir Muham- 
mad, minister of the Muslims’ Los Angeles 
Mosque: “We are a barometer of the condi- 
tions and feel of the black community. If 
you really want to know how black people 
feel, then watch the Muslims.” 
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Ata Los Angeles rally: “Supporting Farrakhan has become a way of hitting back at the system and expressing black opinion” 


Farrakhan’s voice and the impact of 
his group’s antidrug and anticrime work 
are resonating far beyond the boundaries 
of the Nation of Islam. Black filmmaker 
Spike Lee has spotlighted Farrakhan in 
his two most recent movies, School Daze 
and Do the Right Thing, and rap artists like 
Public Enemy, Big Daddy Kane and oth- 
ers are now wearing the Islamic star and 
crescent. 

And while black audiences have long 
been willing to support the Nation of Islam 
by flocking to hear Farrakhan’s razor- 
edged speeches, many people are now be- 
coming just as willing to stand with his fol- 
lowers in the streets. When repeated clash 
es between Muslims and Los Angeles 
police and sheriffs resulted in the shooting 
death of a 27-year-old Muslim last Janu- 
ary, the local N.A.A.c.P. and other main- 
stream black organizations rallied to sup 
port the group, something that had rarely 
happened in the past. 

Even the police are beginning to look 
at the Muslims in a different light. After 
the confrontations in January, leaders of 
the Nation of Islam and several black orga- 
nizations met with law-enforcement brass 
to ease the tensions between them. As a re 
sult, the Los Angeles Police Department 
and county sheriffs developed training 
films to educate officers on the Nation of 
Islam. “We now have a very positive work 
ing relationship with them,” says deputy 
chief William Rathburn, commander of 
the L.A.P.D.’s South Bureau 

Since the meetings began, there have 
been no further incidents between Muslims 
and the police. At the same time, gang-re- 
lated crime is down nearly 17% through 
February in L.A.P.p.’s South Bureau. “We 
don’t attribute all of that to the Nation of Is 
lam,” says Rathburn. “But I would not say 
they're not responsible for some of it.” The 
new attitude toward the group is summed 
up by Jim Cleaver, a black deputy to Los 
Angeles county supervisor Kenneth Hahn: 
“Tam not a borderline Muslim, and | am 
not about to become a Muslim,” he says. “I 
just respect what they do.” a 

















The Ultimate Fall Guy 





Once again, Poindexter takes the hit for Iran-contra 


he retired Navy admiral had walked 

the gangplank for his skipper in the 
1987 congressional hearings, insisting that 
“the buck stops with me” in the Iran-contra 
affair. But once he faced trial on five 
charges of destroying documents and lying 
to Congress, John Poindexter switched sig- 
nals and called Ronald Reagan as his star 
witness to share some responsibility for the 
Administration’s secret policies to 
sell arms to Iran and assist the Nica- 
raguan contras, The former Presi- 
dent failed to help his loyal National 
Security Adviser. Confused, forgetful 
and oblivious to the public record, 
Reagan would not even concede that 
Congress had been deceived. A fed- 
eral jury in Washington last week 
thus pushed Poindexter over the side 
again, convicting him on all counts. 
The scandal’s ultimate fall guy faces a 
maximum 25 years in prison and a 
$1.25 million fine. 

In an ironic twist, it was the re- 
luctant testimonies of Reagan and 
former National Security Council 
aide Oliver North, both of whom 
had every reason to want Poin- 
dexter acquitted, that proved devas- 
tating to the defense. Prosecutor 
Dan Webb, whose snapping-terrier 
style may have discouraged Poin- 
dexter from taking the stand, boldly 
ridiculed Reagan's videotaped dep- 
osition. In his closing argument, 
Webb contended that Reagan 
“didn't have the foggiest idea” whether 
Poindexter had broken laws. Webb 
charged that the ex-President was so “bi- 
ased” that he winked at Poindexter while 
testifying, as if to say, “John, did that an- 
swer help you?” Indirectly accusing Rea- 
gan of dissembling in a TV speech claim- 
ing there had been no trade of arms for 
hostages in the 1985-86 weapons sales to 
Iran, Webb said Poindexter had destroyed 
a presidential finding precisely because it 
“put the lic” to Reagan’s declaration, At- 
tacking the credibility of a popular Presi- 


dent was a risky tactic, but it worked. 

The methodical Webb was even rough- 
er on North, who was called by the pros- 
ecution but proved so antagonistic that 
Judge Harold Greene declared him a “hos- 
tile witness.” Webb got North not only to 
admit to the jury that he had lied to Con- 
gress, but also that he had done so right af- 
ter Poindexter had told him to “take care” 
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The admiral walks the gangplank for the second time 
His skipper failed to help him. 


of legislators’ questions about the Nsc’s il- 
legal help to the contras. On his return 
from the meeting, North got an electronic 
note from Poindexter saying “Well done.” 

As the final major prosecution in the 
long-running affair ended, Poindexter was 
the first defendant to be held accountable 
for more than specific, narrow criminal 
acts. North had destroyed countless NSC 
papers, deceived Congress and accepted 
the gift of a security system, which was ille- 
gal while he was on the Government pay- 
roll. Poindexter too was convicted of 








shredding a presidential finding and eras- 
ing 5,000 electronic messages (backup 
copies were discovered). But for the first 
time in the scandal, jurors were willing to 
sustain charges of a conspiracy to obstruct 
Congress and cover up the Iran-contra fol- 
ly. “Admiral Poindexter did it because he 
wanted to protect the political viability of 
Ronald Reagan. And I consider that to be 
a selfish motive,” Webb said after the 
verdict. No jury, of course, has been re- 
quired to address the underlying constitu- 
tional question: To what extent can Con- 
gress limit a President in carrying out 
foreign policy? 

So far, the sentences for those 
convicted have been light. As Judge 
Gerhard Gesell explained in putting 
North on probation, “You were a 
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carry out initiatives of a few cynical 
superiors.” North had only three ma- 
jor bosses. Robert McFarlane, who 
preceded Poindexter as National Se- 
curity Adviser, pleaded guilty to 
mere misdemeanors and was placed 
on probation. Whether Poindexter 
will be treated more severely is up to 
Judge Greene. That leaves Reagan, 
whose accountability now rests with 
historians rather than the courts. 
The public record on Lran-contra, 
from the Tower commission to the 
congressional hearings and the vari- 
ous cases brought by independent 
counsel Lawrence Walsh, is incon- 
testable on the key points: Reagan 
approved the weapons sales to Iran 


lease of American hostages; he or- 


dered that the contras be financed | 


from private and foreign sources, 
even though Congress had expressed its 
opposition by cutting off U.S. funding. 
And he wanted both dealings kept secret 
from the American public. 

Whether Reagan knew that jacked-up 
weapons prices had created profits that 
went to the contras, and whether he would 
have disapproved if he did know, are only 
peripheral uncertainties. Iran-contra, which 
violated laws and contradicted Reagan's 
proclaimed policies, was undeniably the 
President's doing. — By Ed Magnuson. 


Reported by Jerome Cramer/Washington 


SIX CONVICTED, NONE IMPRISONED 


in the hope they would lead to the re- | 





low-ranking subordinate working to | 
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NORTH: MCFARLANE: 

The former NSC aide The former National 
was convicted of three Security Adviser 
felonies: obstructing pleaded guilty to four 
Congress, destroying misdemeanor charges 
documents, and of withholding 
receiving an information from 
illegal gratuity. Fined Congress. Sentenced to 
$150,000 and two years’ probation 
sentenced to 

community service. 
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congressional an illegal gratuity (a 

investigators. Eleven home-security system) 
other charges were to North. Sentenced to 


dismissed. He was 
placed on probation for 
two years. 


two years’ probation 
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A Tough Guy’s 
Toughest Fight 


Lee Atwater battles a tumor 





political operative who specializes in 
bareknuckle campaigns, Lee Atwater 
is facing his roughest contest yet. The Re- 





was hospitalized last week in Montefiore 

Medical Center in New York City for 

treatment of a brain tumor known as an 

upper-grade astrocytoma. Chief neurolo- 

gist Dr. Paul Kornblith described it as “so 
| aggressive, we had to go after it with ham- 
mer and tongs.” Dr. William Shapiro of the 
Brain Tumor Cooperative Group, a na- 
tionwide research organization of neuro- 
surgeons, estimates that Atwater, 39, has 
only a 10% chance of surviving more than 
five years. 

Characteristically, Atwater is going all 
out against this latest adversary. He opted 
last week to undergo a specialized treat- 
ment, in which tubes containing massive 
doses of radioactive isotopes were implant- 
ed directly into the tumor in the right lobe 
of his brain. After five days, the tubes were 
removed, and Atwater was expected to re- 
turn home this week. In three months, doc- 
tors will test the results. 

The illness interrupted a string of per- 
sonal pluses for a man who last year was 
appointed the second youngest R.N.C. 
chairman in the party's history. A first al- 
bum of his blues-guitar music (Atwater’s 
avocation) was released last week, and 
Atwater’s wife Sally is expected to give 
birth to their third daughter this week. 

Friends say Atwater speaks confidently 
of overcoming his illness and keeps in 

touch with the White 
} House and the R.N.cC. He 
grills doctors for highly 
technical information 
about the nature of his dis- 
ease and his treatment. At 
the same time, he is fol- 
lowing editor Norman 
Cousins’ prescription that 
laughter is the best medi- 
cine. Atwater has watched 
videotapes of the Three 
Stooges and W.C. Fields’ film Never Give a 
Sucker an Even Break. Black humor also 
helps: he presented some friends with 
copies of his new album and a souvenir tuft 
of his hair, which has been falling out from 
radiation treatments. 

Atwater’s illness comes at a critical 
time for his party. In elections this fall, the 
Republicans face 36 gubernatorial races 
and 34 Senate contests. Atwater had 
vowed he would be “brutal” about target- 
ing congressional districts to reduce the 
| Democrats’ 82-seat House majority, but 


Humor helps 


publican National Committee chairman | 
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The Free-Trade Hypocrisy 






Burning sugarcane in Nicaragua: protectionism has cost the region 400,000 jobs 


F ew political mantras are incanted as reverentially as “free trade” —and few are 
ignored as hypocritically in practice. The latest folly involves the Caribbean 
Basin Initiative, a program begun in 1983 to assist 28 Caribbean and Latin Ameri- 
can nations. By most measures, the CBI has failed. Its intelligent premise—trade, 
not aid—has never been fully realized. Pro-protection interests have consistently 
crippled Latin attempts to sell products in the U.S. on a cost-effective basis. Now 
Oregon Senator Bob Packwood is leading a charge on behalf of the region’s appar- 
el and footwear industries, an effort most everyone believes will be killed by domes- 
tic union opposition. 

What’s worse, unless George Bush changes course and breathes life into his 
free-trade rhetoric by assaulting the U.S.’s insane sugar program, Latin America’s 
economy will deteriorate even further—and the $800 million assistance package 
the President plans for Nicaragua and Panama will have little or no long-term 
benefit. 

Unlike most farm programs, the sugar quotas guarantee all U.S. producers a 
profit by inflating prices to double the worldwide level while severely restricting im- 
ports. The big winners are the nation’s 12,600 sugar producers, who are enriched by 
about $260,000 a year apiece in excess profits. The big losers are U.S. consumers: 
the sugar program amounts to a hidden sales tax of more than $3 billion a year. 

Not only are sugar quotas bad consumer policy, they are also bad trade policy. 
The international group concerned with such matters calls the U.S. sugar scheme 
an unfair trade practice, an ironic finding given Washington’s pique at other na- 
tions. As foreign policy, the sugar program is an unmitigated disaster. In the CBI na- 
tions, where sugar is the most important export commodity after coffee, more than 
400,000 jobs have been lost since 1982 because of sugar protectionism, and the 
CBI's few positive effects have been wiped out. 

None of this has gone unnoticed. In 1988, with trade representative Clayton 
Yeutter screaming loudest, the Reagan Administration declared U.S. sugar policy 
an abomination and tried unsuccessfully to change it. As Bush’s Agriculture Secre- 
tary, Yeutter has apparently flipped. The Administration’s proposed farm-pro- 
gram reforms leave sugar policy intact. 

Why? “Because the sugar lobby is too powerful,” concedes an Administration of- 
ficial. “Too powerful” is putting it mildly. Public Voice, a Washington consumer 
watchdog group, will soon release a survey showing that between 1985 and 1989, even 
liberal Democrats took significant sums from Big Sugar’s political-action commit- 
tees—men like House Speaker Tom Foley ($26,500), House Democratic whip Bill 
Gray ($14,500) and Senators Al Gore ($13,500) and Paul Simon ($15,250). All have 
voted with Big Sugar in the past and will probably do so again when New Jersey Sena- 
tor Bill Bradley’s reform bill comes to the floor later this spring. 

“Tt’s like this,” says Louisiana Senator Bennett Johnston, whose state is the na- 
tion’s second largest sugarcane producer. “I see reform as a job-for-job loss to Lat- 
in America. You say I have a vested interest? You're damn right I do.” Says a Bush 
aide: “Fact is, we need the support of Democrats like Bennett, which makes sugar 
the lowest of low priorities.” An honest explanation. And a rotten one too. s 
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even he admits he has since lost his taste 
for hand-to-hand political combat. = 
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The company that brought you . 
the first soft landing on the moon 
now brings you soft landings 
a little closer to home. 





When the Eagle landed in the 
Sea of Tranquility, a TRW engine set 
it down gently. Now TRW is creating 


soft landings on earth. Our air bags 


are factory equipment on millions 


of cars. Not quite the stuff of moon 
landings, perhaps, but consider the 
technology involved. 

An air bag system must recog- 
nize a crash, decide what to do, 
inflate the bag, and deflate—all in 
less than a second. And this system 
has to be as reliable for you as the 
one we made for America’s 
astronauts. 

In a head-on crash, you can't 
have better protection than an air 
bag and seatbelt. The government 
estimates that using both can reduce 
your chance of serious injury by 
half. By the end of this century, 
most cars will have both. And that, 
too, will be a giant leap for mankind. 


One smart company. 
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Let Lufthansa take you to the place 
where the climate keeps getting warmer. 


Eastern Europe. 


People expect the world of us. 


© 





Remember the Iron Curtain? Not so long ago, 
Eastern Europe seemed remote and uninviting 
to travellers from the West 

Today, of course, the climate has improved dra- 
matically. And while many western airlines are 
just now beginning to open up routes to the 
East, to Lufthansa, Eastern Europe is already 
familiar ground. 

In fact, no other airline flies to more countnes in 
Eastern Europe than Lufthansa Youwill even find 
Lufthansa offices throughout Eastern Europe, 
staffed by people who have the experience to 
help you with local travel arrangements, hotels, 
rental cars and more. 

As western travellers rediscover Eastern Europe, 
no wonder so many take the airline that never left 


Lufthansa 


Lufthansa is a participant in the mileage programs of United, Delta 
USAir and Continental/Eastern, See your Travel Agent for details 
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a, 
The latest dropout 


Heading for 
The Exit 


The Governors of the economi- 
cally beleaguered Northeast 
are calling it quits. First Mi- 


TAXES 


The Ultimate 
Penalty 


“It’s purely a business deci- 
sion,” said the note left by Alex 
Council for his wife Kay in their 
High Point, N.C., home in 1988. 
“You will find my body on the 
lot on the north side of the 
house.” In a chilling tale for tax- 
payers, the widow last week told 
a Senate subcommittee that her 
husband, 49, killed himself so 
she could use his $250,000 life 
insurance policy to fight a claim 





chael Dukakis, surveying Mas- 
sachusetts’ shattered miracle, 
announced he would not seek 
re-election this fall. Then Con- 
necticut Democrat William 
O'Neill said he had no taste for 
the difficult campaign he faced 
after hiking the sales tax to 8% 
and chopping $600 million out 
of the state’s $7 billion budget. 
The latest dropout is Demo- 
crat Madeleine Kunin of Ver- 
mont, who announced last 
week that she will not seek a 
fourth term. She has been 
forced to cut social programs 
and propose a 3% income tax 
hike. Kunin blames Washing- 
ton for “telling the American 
public they can have it both 
ways: no tax increases and in- 
creased social services. Unfor- 
tunately, Governors can’t play 
by these rules.” = 


by the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice that the Councils owed 
$300,000 in taxes. 

“We didn’t do anything 
wrong,” Kay Council, 48, testi- 
fied. “We just got caught up in 
the middle of a big irs screw- 
up.” She said she sold their 
house, paid lawyers $70,000 to 
take on the IRs and “was cheat- 
ed of growing old with the man 
I love.” 

It was cold comfort, but a 
federal tax court in October 
1988 ruled that the Councils did 
not owe $300,000 to the irs. The 
court said they owed nothing. @ 





Going for 
The Gold 


Three tons of gold bars, nug- 
gets, bullion and rare coins 
from the California goldfields 
were lost in 1857, when the 
steamship Central America sank 
in a hurricane off the Carolinas. 
Now this lost treasure, con- 
firmed 18 months ago 
worth up to $1 billion today, is 
in the eye of another hurricane, 
this time in a Norfolk, Va., 
courtroom. 

Finders keepers, says the 
Columbus-America Discovery 
Group, which won exclusive 
salvage rights in federal court 
last year through the arcane 
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The long-hidden F-117A fighter on a test flight in Nevada 


AIR FORCE 


Bait and Switch 
On Stealth 


The real reason the Pentagon 
unveiled the hitherto secret 
F-117A Stealth fighter last 
week was not to show off a nifty 
new plane or demonstrate mili- 
tary glasnost. It was part of a 
campaign to persuade Con- 
gress and the public to build an- 
other, far more expensive, ra- 
dar-evading Stealth plane: the 
B-2 bomber. But while the Air 
Force purchased 59 Stealth 
fighters for a total cost of $6.26 
billion, it wants to buy 132 
Stealth bombers for a stagger- 
ing $72 billion. Some critics say 








The Central America’s sunken cargo, photographed by a robot 
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the B-2 program could actually 
cost more than twice that. 

The color photographs and 
eight-minute video of the delta- 
winged F-117A did not make 
the case for new technology. 
For onc thing, the Pentagon ad- 
mitted that when two of the 
fighters were used during the 
Panama invasion, their preci- 
sion bombs missed their targets 
by several hundred yards. 
Moreover, an Air Force report 
released last week indicated 
that the life-span of the older 
B-52 bombers will extend well 
into the next century, reinforc- 
ing growing support in Con- 
gress for a drastic cut in the B-2 
program—or even killing it 
altogether. s 


principle of “tele-possession” 
because its unmanned robot, 
equipped with cameras and me- 
chanical arms, can operate in 
waters too deep for divers. But 
ten British and American insur- 
ance companies insist that the 
loot is theirs since their prede- 
cessor companies paid off the 
loss more than a century ago. 
Even the Ivy League has joined 
the fray. Columbia University, 
whose researchers provided so- 
nar maps of the ocean bottom, 
is also angling for a share. 

Amid this typhoon of claims 
and counterclaims, Federal 
Judge Richard Kellam must de- 
cide whether the salvage rights 
won by the robot lead to owner- 
ship or merely a finder’s fee. 
And perhaps a bottle of rum? = 
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| Despite L ithuania and strategic-arms talks that have hit some Snags, 


the Bush-Gorbachev meeting is pushed up to May 30 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


hen plans were first made for 

Eduard Shevardnadze’s trip 

to Washington, the aim was 

to prepare for the upcoming 
summit meeting between George Bush 
and Mikhail Gorbachev. By the time the 
Soviet Foreign Minister arrived for three 
days of talks last week, the sessions had 
taken on far greater importance. In the 
wake of Gorbachev's campaign to thwart 
Lithuania’s drive for independence, 
Shevardnadze’s visit would be watched for 
signs of the damage done to U.S.-Soviet 
relations by Moscow's tough line—and 
to gauge Bush Administration priorities 
in the era of waning superpower 
tensions. 

By the time the Soviet Minis- 
ter departed, it was clear that the 
fate of the tiny Baltic republic, 
which unilaterally declared its in- 
dependence from Moscow, 
though big cnough to be a stum- 
bling block in the rush toward bet- 
ter relations, was still too small, 
for now, to be a decisive obstacle. 
“We have an awful lot at stake in 
the U.S.-Soviet relationship,” 
Bush said after meeting with the 
Soviet Minister for 2 hours and 20 
minutes on Friday. “An cnor- 
mous amount at stake.” 

Shevardnadze’s trip was in- 
tended to give both sides a chance 
to make last-minute progress on 
major arms-control agreements 
that Bush and Gorbachev hoped 
to sign the next time they met. As 
it happened, the sessions also un- 
veiled a new Sovict flexibility on 
Germany and Isracl. But the most 
newsworthy outcome of Shevard- 
nadze’s three days of talks with 
Bush and Secretary of State 
James Baker was simply the an- 
nouncement of a date for the 
summit—several weeks carlier 
than Washington had anticipated. 
The announcement that the en- 
counter would start on May 30 in 
Washington dispelled any ques- 
tion that Lithuania was important 
enough to derail the meeting. Be- 





fore departing, a satisfied Shevardnadze 
could announce: “This summit will cer- 
tainly become a major event in world 
affairs.” 

That did not mean relations were on 
the smoothest possible track. A “tough- 
love working relationship” was the term 
White House press secretary Marlin Fitz- 
water used to describe U.S.-Soviet dealings 
these days. Tough in more ways than one, 
During Shevardnadze’s five sessions with 
Baker, some serious snags appeared in the 
Strategic Arms Reduction Talks (START), 
Afterward, a senior Soviet official said it 
was “impractical” to assume that a pact 





limiting the most destructive portions of 
the superpower arsenal would be signed at 
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the Bush-Gorbachev meeting. Nonethe- 
less both U.S. and Sovict sides agreed that 
all the major issues involved—if not the 
fine print—would be resolved by May 30. 

Even before those differences sur- 
faced, George Bush was having trouble sat- 
isfying congressional critics who want firm- 
er White House support for Lithuania, 
while at the same time avoiding any U.S. 
steps that might play into the hands of 
Mikhail Gorbachev's conservative oppo- 
nents at home. Every time Gorbachev 
turns up the pain on Lithuania, Bush 
winces, and he had plenty of reason to gri- 
mace last week. As Soviet armored vehi- 
cles paraded through Vilnius, the capital, 
Moscow closed Lithuania's border with 
Poland and expelled Western re- 
porters from the republic. 

The U.S. Congress, meantime, 
stepped up its efforts to pressure 
Bush into showing displeasure 
with Moscow's tactics. By a 416-to- 
3 vote, the House passed a non- 
binding resolution urging the Pres- 
ident to recognize an independent 
Lithuania “at the earliest possible 
time.” Meanwhile, 31 Senators 
sent a letter to the White House 
calling on Bush to spell out U.S. 
responses—!rom trade sanctions 
to cancellation of the summit—if 
the Soviets took further measures 
against Lithuania, 

Unwilling to go that far, Bush 
seemed to be hoping that Gorba- 
chev would keep him from having 
to face the issue. Last month Bush 
sent Gorbachev a letter underlin- 
ing his expectation that the Sovict 
leader would not resort to force in 
Lithuania. Shevardnadze brought 
a lengthy return letter from Gor- 
bachevy, but it turned out to be a 
missive about arms control. 

The Soviet Minister's visit also 
began amid a flurry of mixed sig- 
nals about Lithuania. On his ar- 
rival Tuesday, Shevardnadze as- 
serted that his government's 
“main weapon” for resolving any 
issue is “honest dialogue.” His 
claims were buttressed in Mos- 
cow, where Lithuanian leaders 
had gone to seck a meeting with 





Gorbachev, a sign that the ongoing Sovict 
pressure Campaign was bearing fruit. The 
Soviet leader refused to see the delegation 
but sent Aleksandr Yakovlev, a close ally 
and member of his presidential council. By 
Thursday, however, Sovict troops had 
moved into the chief prosecutor’s office in 
the Lithuanian capital. They expelled staff 
members loyal to the former prosecutor, 
who was dismissed by Moscow two weeks 
ago and replaced by a successor chosen to 
enforce Soviet law in the 
republic, 

In Washington, Shevardnadze offered 
another surprise. He told his American op- 
posite number that Gorbachev wanted a 
five-day summit, to begin on May 30. White 
House officials had been counting on a visit 
in late June. They had envisioned a meeting 
that would allow the Soviet President time 
for sight-seeing and for plenty of leisurely 
photo opportunities to remind Americans 
of the U.S.-Soviet goodwill that has blos 
somed under the Bush Administration 

Why the rush? Gorbachev's reasons 
were ostensibly domestic. In addition to his 
headaches in the Baltics, the Soviet leader 
faces a June session of the Congress of the 
Russian Federation, the deliberative body 
of the Russian republic. That will be fol 
lowed by the crucial 28th Communist Party 
Congress, starting on July 2. At that meet 
ing Gorbachev is expected to consolidate 


rebellious 


DIANA WA 


the transfer of his power base from the par- 
“He 
cannot simply turn up at these meetings,” 
said a Soviet spokesman. “He has to pre 
Administration officials 
admitted that the earlier summit 
Gorbachev to send a strong signal, as one 
put it, “that Lithuania isn’t going to stand 
in the way of better relations.” 


ty to the newly formed presidency 


pare for them.’ 


allows 


he accelerated schedule was one 

reason why work on the START 

treaty would not be finished in 

time for a summit signing, a goal 
the two men set for themselves when they 
met for the first time in Malta last Decem- 
ber. Problems still remain to be worked out 
range limit of air- 
launched cruise missiles and methods for 
counting warheads on future types of mis- 
siles. Moreover, according to a report in last 
weck’s Washington Post, the START treaty 
has begun to look a good deal less sweeping 
than advertised, Originally, the treaty was 
expected to cut in half the U.S. and Soviet 
Now it seems that START 
will countenance deployment of nearly as 


on verification, the 


nuclear arsenals 


many U.S. warheads as at present 

In their private meetings last week, 
U.S. and Soviet negotiators bogged down 
in an area that the U.S. had thought was re- 
sea-launched cruise missiles. An 
agreement forged last winter would have 


solved 


allowed both nations to abide by “binding 
declaratory limits” on the unmanned nu- 
clear-tipped weapons launched from sub- 
marines or surface ships. The deal would 
have allowed the U.S. to keep a larger 
number of SLCMs, as long as it told Mos- 
how many were in the American 
stockpile : 

Last week the Soviets said they want 
“equal verifiable limits” instead, meaning 
no U.S advantage. The surprise reversal 
led to some tense debates between the ne- 
gotiators and caused Bush to admonish 
Shevardnadze when the two men met on 
Friday in the Oval Office. “We have some 
difficulties on arms control,” the President 
told his visitor. “I hope they can be re- 
solved.” : 

Some other Soviet shifts were more 
welcome. Bowing to the inevitable, She- 
vardnadze announced that his side was 
dropping its insistence on neutrality for a 
unified Germany—an important change in 
Moscow’s position. He continued to hold, 
however, that Moscow would not agree to 
the unified nation’s joining NATO. She- 
vardnadze suggested that Germany might 
become part of both the Western alliance 
and the Warsaw Pact but offered no specif- 
ics. “We were equally firm in our view that 


COW 


Talking about the weather in the Rose 
Garden, amid rumbles from the Baltics 








Soviet armored car moves through Vilnius 


a unified Germany must remain a member 
of NATO,” Baker reported later. 
Shevardnadze further informed his 
hosts that Moscow was willing to implement 
an agreement offering direct flights for 
Soviet-Jewish immigrants to Israel, provid- 
ed that Israel give assurances the newcom- 
ers would not be settled “in the occupied 
territories.” Because the Soviets include not 
only the West Bank and Gaza but also East 
Jerusalem in that term, the Israelis are vir- 
tually certain to balk. In addition, Shevard- 
nadze held out the possibility that Moscow 
would resume the diplomatic ties with Israel 





that were severed in 1967 after the Six-Day | 


War, though he conditioned that move on 

| the “overall Middle East situation.” 
Even without a START treaty, Bush and 
| Gorbachev should be able to sign a goodly 
clump of summit agreements. Among the 
topics: cooperation in trade, science, the 
environment and activities in space. Plans 
call for Baker and Shevardnadze to hold 
one more preparatory meeting next month 
in Moscow. “It’s still our hope that major 
issues will be resolved by the summit, but 
| that’s got to take a lot of work,” said Baker. 
That meeting may also settle matters 
like the itinerary for Gorbachev's U.S. vis- 
it. The President, who favors one-to-one 
diplomacy, had hoped to take Gorbachev 
to the Bush family retreat in Kennebunk- 
port, Me. Bush is now resigned to the like- 
lihood that most of the summit will consist 
of working sessions in Washington, with 
the possibility of a side trip to Camp David. 
According to a White House official, the 
President has begun to accept that Gorba- 
chev is not a “relaxing kind of guy.” With 
the clock ticking on START and pressure 
continuing to build in the Baltics, the next 
few weeks are likely to be anything but re- 
| laxing. —Reported by Anne Blackman/ 
Moscow and Michael Duffy and Christopher 

Ogden/Washington 























The Alternative Is Dictatorship 


Shortly before going to Washington, Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze met 
with a TIME group, led by editor in chief Jason McManus. Excerpts: 


Q. President Bush seems to be trying hard not to make Lithuania a point of contention 
between our two countries. Is that your perception too? 


A. | am convinced that your President is not interested in seeing a deterioration in 
U.S.-Soviet relations. I have no doubt that he is interested in the success of pere- 
stroika. This is a realistic policy. Sometimes people say—I always do—that there 
is no alternative to perestroika, That is not completely true. There is an alterna- 
tive. If perestroika fails, then we will see a dictator come to power. And everyone 
knows what a dictatorship means. Without overstating the case, it is in the inter- 
est of our entire human civilization for perestroika, democratization and the re- 
newal of our country to succeed. I think the U.S. Administration understands 
this. 





Q. How do you feel about a united Germany belonging to NATO? 


A. At a press conference in southern Africa, I was asked a similar question. I said 
we are a hospitable nation, and we invite a new united Germany to join the Warsaw 
Pact. Why not? That would be an interesting, unorthodox option. But, it is said, 
that would not suit the West. 

Why can’t Germany stay an independent state, outside of any military or politi- 
cal alliance? What is so bad about having a neutral state in the heart of Europe with 
astatus that would be acceptable to all in East and West? There are also some unex- 
pected options to think about: for example, a new united Germany with responsibil- 
ities to both NATO and the Warsaw Pact. There are possibilities for discussion here. 


Q. How would this dual responsibility to NATO and the Warsaw Pact work? 


A. I cannot say right now, but we have some ideas. There is one thing I am con- 
vinced of: a united Germany, when it comes about, should consider itself a full- 
fledged member of the European community of nations. This united Germany 
should become a major factor in the stability of Europe. 


Q. You have just been named to Mikhail Gorbachev's Presidential Council. What is this 
new body, and how does it fit in with existing institutions like the Politburo? 


A. Presidential power and the entire system of presidential rule in our country 
are in the formative stage. The 
Politburo will deal with purely 
* political and party matters; its 
< leadership will try to exercise its 

influence through the activities of 
= its members. I believe this is simi- 
lar to how the Republican and 
Democratic parties work in your 
country. 

The President, as defined in our 
constitution, is responsible for the 
general state of domestic and for- 
eign policy. The members of his 
council will be his advisers. In addi- 
tion, each member will have his own 
sphere of responsibility. 

From the first days of pere- 
stroika, 1 was in favor of introducing 
presidential rule, but at that time, I 
found myself in the minority. We 
have come to realize now that the 
presidency is a necessary and useful 
institution. Its main task is to pro- 
tect democracy. = 


“There are possibilities for discussion” 
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| You can't be late for 
your business appointments, 
and neither can we. 
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At Marriott, if your breakfast doesn’t show up on time, it won’t show up on your bill. 
That’s because we take our business just as seriously as you take yours. And our business 
| is service. This commitment is what makes Marriott the business traveler’s first choice. 
See for yourself. Call 1-800-228-9290 or your Travel Professional. 
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The end of long flights that dont 
include the luxury of squirming. 





The beginning of a new world in Business Class, 








United introduces “The Best of Room to eat, without locking arms 
All Worlds’—its all-new international with the one next to you. 
Business Class. On the subject of food, you have 
It soon will be found on all United’s your choice of three entrées. With 
international flights across the Pacific. French champagne and both French 
Totally new seating design, and California wines. Food served on 
spacious 2-3-2 seating, offering utter exquisite, newly designed china. 
comfort. Room to stretch, to the front In short, we treat you in the air as 
and the sides. you are accustomed to being treated on 
The seats are wider, not squeezed —_ the ground. 
together. The seats actually get you United's international Business 


Class. The Best of All 
Worlds. 







closer to being horizontal 
than ever before. 








TANDY® 1000 TL/2 SYSTEM SPECIAL 


INSTANT HOME OFFICE 
ONLY $1599 
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Get down to business fast! 
The 286-based Tandy 1000 
TL/2 has 640K of memory, 
to get the most out of the 
included software, as well 
as any other IBM® PC- 
compatible programs. 
DeskMate Q&A Write 
brings you award-winning 
word processing. Lotus 
Spreadsheet for DeskMate 
is 1-2-3® power . . . made 
easy. DeskMate software has 
ten easy-to-use applica- 
tions. All three packages 
are based on the DeskMate 
Graphical User Interface™ 
for point-and-click conven- 
ience. Home office comput- 
ing has never been easier! 
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Tallinn residents demonstrate their conviction that the Soviet annexation is illegal 


Next to Break from the Pack? 


Estonia is on a more cautious collision course with Moscow, but 


for Mikhail Gorbachev, the gauntlet has been thrown down 


By JOHN KOHAN TALLINN 
ikhail Gorbachev does not like wait- 


M ing. After trying several times to 


reach Estonian President Arnold Ruutel 
by telephone last week, he was in no mood 
for small talk when he finally got through 
late Tuesday evening. The Soviet Presi- 
dent told Ruutel that he had “lost his tem- 
per” over the Estonian parliament’s deci- 
sion two weeks ago that declared “the state 
supremacy of the Soviet Union to be ille- 
gal” in the republic. What exactly did that 
mean? Gorbachev demanded. If the Esto- 
nians no longer recognized the Soviet con- 
stitution, what law was operating? 

Ruutel had a ready response: Estonian 
law. Displeased, Gorbachev called the de- 
cision “improper” and summoned the Es- 
tonian President to Moscow immediately 
to explain himself. When Ruutel declined, 
the Soviet leader turned tough. If the dec- 
laration was not rescinded, Gorbachev 
warned, Moscow would impose the same 
“regimen” there as in rebellious Lithuania. 
Ruutel replied that Estonians understood 
the consequences of their actions. 

And so the gauntlet was thrown down 
in another Baltic rebellion against the So- 
viets that could further complicate super- 
power relations. Even as Eduard Shevard- 
nadze and the Bush Administration were 
trying to muffle Lithuania’s impact in 
Washington, Estonia was setting off on a 
similar course of defiance. As Ruutel told a 
group of visiting TIME editors in Tallinn 
last week: “We understand the concern 
abroad that we are, perhaps, too bold in 





Ruutel: measured steps to sovereignty 


our demands and are undermining Gorba- 
chev’s position. But the interests of the su- 
perpowers should not be advanced at the | 
expense of small nations.” 

Some Estonians have concerns about 
the brash way in which Lithuania declared 
outright independence, but sympathy with 
the decision is widespread, Says Enn-Arno 
Sillari, First Secretary of the independent 
Estonian Communist Party: “I'd like to 
think the Lithuanians are paving the way 
for us.” The Estonians prefer to take more 
measured steps toward sovereignty. In- 
stead of a complete break with Moscow, 
the Supreme Soviet two weeks ago called 
for an unspecified transition period lead- 
ing to “the formation of the constitutional 
institutions of the Republic of Estonia.” 

The Estonians contend that, technical- 
ly speaking, they are not seceding. They 
are simply restoring the sovereignty that 
Moscow guaranteed them “unconditional- 
ly and for all time” in 1920—then violated 
under the terms of the 1939 Molotov-Rib- 
bentrop pact, which led to Stalin’s annex- 
ation of the Baltics. Estonian legislators 
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want the issue of independence placed on 
the agenda for a Helsinki conference that 
Gorbachev has proposed to lay the founda- 
tion for his much touted “common Euro- 
pean home.” Legalists in Tallinn cite the 
Austrian State Treaty of 1955, which guar- 
anteed the country’s neutrality in exchange 
for the withdrawal of Soviet troops, as a 
model for Soviet military disengagement. 

Like the Lithuanians, the Estonians are 
bracing for a showdown over the issue of 
military conscription. The Estonian parlia- 
ment has approved a law on alternative 
military service, and plans to dismantle lo- 
cal draft boards. Local movements like Ge- 
neva-49, a citizens’ action group opposed 
to the draft, have denounced service in the | 
Soviet army as a violation of the 1949 Ge- | 
neva Conventions barring citizens of occu- | 
pied states from having to serve in the oc- 
cupation forces. 

Estonia is already engaged in a “bank- 
ing war” with Moscow. Even though the 
Baltic republics were given the green light 
last November to pursue radical economic 
reforms, when enabling laws went into ef- 
fect in January, the Estonians were ordered 
to turn over the 2.3 billion—ruble reserve in 
the local savings bank to the Moscow-con- 
trolled State Bank. Tallinn’s branch of the 
U.S.S.R. Bank for Foreign Economic Af- 
fairs, now part of the new Estonian Repub- 
lican Bank, was further told to close down 
any hard-currency accounts abroad and let 
Moscow handle future external cash trans- 
fers. The Estonians grudgingly agreed. 
They plan to introduce their own currency 
by the end of the year and to open a new, 
commercial shareholders bank. 

A shadow parliament now exists along- 
side the Estonian Supreme Soviet. The 
new Congress of Estonia is a largely sym- 
bolic body, elected by citizens of the old 
Estonian republic and their descendants. 
But the Congress claims to be the “bearer 
of supreme authority” in the republic and 
has been recognized by the Supreme Sovi- 
et. The initiative has helped inflame non- 
Estonians, who make up 40% of the repub- 
lic’s population of 1.5 million. In the 
predominantly Russian-speaking cities of 
Narva and Kotla-Jarve, local councils have 
refused to recognize the parliament's inde- 
pendence call. 

Now that Estonia has aligned itself with | 
Lithuania, will Latvia be next? Members of 
the independence-oriented Popular Front | 
there say that when a newly elected Su- | 
preme Soviet convenes next month in 
Riga, odds are good that the parliament 
will also vote for independence. Agrees Es- 
tonian parliamentarian Marju Lauristin in 
Tallinn: “We are in a bicycle race, where | 
the teams change leaders to keep up the 
pace. The Lithuanians have broken away 
from the pack. Now it is our turn. Perhaps 
the Latvians will follow.” The question is 
when, if ever, they will be allowed to cross 
the finish line. u 
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Stumbling Toward Armageddon? _ 





Iraq’s threats against Israel heat up a region that keeps growing more dangerous, 
even as the superpowers back away from unstinting support for their respective allies 





By JILL SMOLOWE 


n ordinary politician who had been 

accused of secretly developing nu- 

clear weapons might simply issue a 
fervent denial or a terse “no comment.” 
But there is nothing ordinary about Iraq’s 
President Saddam Hussein. One week af- 
ter his agents were caught trying to smug- 
gle electrical devices used in nuclear weap- 
ons from Britain to Iraq, Saddam issued an 
angry disclaimer that served only to pro- 
voke greater international unease and out- 
rage. “We do not need an atomic bomb,” 
Saddam said. “We have the dual chemical. 
Whoever threatens us with the atomic 
bomb, we will annihilate him with the dual 
chemical.” Recalling Israel’s devastating 
1981 air strike against Iraq’s Osirak nucle- 
ar reactor, Saddam warned, “I swear to 
God we will let our fire eat half of Israel if 
it tries to wage anything against Iraq.” 
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Saddam’s outburst set off alarms in Je- 
rusalem. “Let there be no doubt,” re- 
sponded Israel's Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir, “Israel will also know how to de- 
fend itself in the future and defeat the evil 
designs of its enemies.” White House press 
secretary Marlin Fitzwater said the Bush 
Administration found Saddam’s remarks 
“deplorable and irresponsible.” Fitzwater 
called for concrete steps “to rid the region 
of chemical and other conventional weap- 
ons and to move toward peace.” 

The inflammatory rhetoric showed that 
tempers are still hair-trigger short in the 
Middle East—while arms proliferation 
speeds virtually uncontrolled, rendering 
the region a tinderbox. Not only Iraq, but 
also Egypt, Iran, Israel, Libya and Syria 
have chemical weapons, and all possess the 
means to deliver chemical warheads to en- 
emy targets, cither by missile or by aircraft. 
Suddenly, Isracl’s long-presumed nuclear 


Will Arab leaders increase the strains or hunt for more peaceable 
solutions? Clockwise from top left: Assad, Saddam, Mubarak 





“I swear to God we will let our fire 
eat half of Israel if it tries to wage 
_ anything against Iraq.” 
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— Saddam Hussein 
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| capability, still a monopoly despite Sad- 
dam’s best efforts, does not seem to be an 
effective deterrent. “The situation is simi- 
lar to the balance between the U.S, and the 
Soviet Union in the mid-1950s,” says Ger- 
ald Steinberg, a strategic analyst at Bar- 
Ilan University outside Tel Aviv. “America 
had overwhelming superiority, but the So- 
victs could have caused great damage if 
they got off a first strike. 

The comparison seems ironic in light of 
the ongoing thaw in superpower relations. 
As part of that rapprochement, Washing- 
ton and Moscow have backed away from 
unstinting support of their respective allies 
in the Middle East. That has forced 
realignments in the Arab diplomatic con- 
stellation and weakened Isracl’s once un- 
challenged claim to being of strategic im- 
portance to the U.S. But the unwinding of 
East-West tensions has done little to allevi- 
ate regional stresses. Instead, the Middle 
East arms race is escalating. 

The superpower retreat has had the 
most dramatic impact on Syria and Israel. 
USS. officials speak of a “rough symmetry” 
between Moscow’s announced intention to 
draw down its military support for Syria 
and Washington’s cooling approach to- 
ward Israel. In Damascus, Moscow’s mod- 
erating attentions have curbed President 
Hafez Assad’s hopes of achieving strategic 
parity with Israel. In the past the Soviets 
funneled enough hardware into Syria to 
leave the country with a $15 billion military 
debt; now Moscow speaks of Assad’s need 
for “reasonable defensive sufficiency.” 

Assad’s response has been to try to 
break out of the diplomatic isolation in- 
curred by his strident anti-Israel policies 
and support for terrorism. To that end, he 
is cultivating a more moderate image in the 
West and repairing relations with other 
Arab states, including Egypt. Last month 
Assad told former U.S. President Jimmy 
Carter that he was ready to enter into bilat- 
eral negotiations with Israel. 

For Israel the slackening of superpower 
tensions has brought significant rewards. Je- 
rusalem has renewed diplomatic relations 
with Hungary, Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
severed since 1967, Warming relations with 
Moscow have led to a flood of Soviet Jewish 
immigrants, perhaps as many as 100,000 this 
year. Their influx will help Israclis maintain 
a demographic edge in the combined areas 
of Isracl and the occupied West Bank and 
Gaza Strip against an ever increasing Arab 
population. 











Jerusalem's gains are offset by strains 
in the U.S.-Isracli relationship that have 
been growing since the Palestinian intifa- 
deh erupted in the occupied territories 28 
months ago. Those differences hit a new 
intensity last month, when Shamir rejected 
Secretary of State James Baker's plan to 
initiate talks between Palestinians and Is- 
raelis in Cairo on elections in the occupied 
territories. Jerusalem was further chilled 
by Senator Robert Dole’s recent proposal 
for cuts in foreign aid to America’s five 
chief recipients in order to free funds for 
the fledgling democracies of Eastern Eu- 
rope and Central America. Among those 
affected would be Israel, which receives $3 
billion annually. 


Those larger issues, however, have 
been overshadowed by the extraordi- 
nary—and extraordinarily dangerous— 


ambitions of Saddam, During the Iran- 
Iraq war, he shocked the world by using 
chemical weapons against Iran and rebel- 
lious Iraqi Kurds. Now he may be mancu- 
vering to challenge Egypt's President 
Hosni Mubarak for leadership of the 
Arab world. Saddam’s bellicose posturing 
discomfits many of his fellow Arab lead- 
ers, particularly Mubarak, who heads the 
only Arab country to have signed a peace 
treaty with Israel. But none of Saddam's 
peers dare to risk challenging his anti- 
Isracli threats. When the foreign minis- 
ters of Egypt, Jordan, North Yemen and 
Iraq met last week in Amman, they de- 
fended the right to counter Israel's unde- 
clared nuclear arsenal with any available 
weapons. 

Saddam's paroxysm seems particularly 
reckless and unbalanced. It began last 
month with the hanging of a British- 
based, Iranian-born journalist as a spy, af- 
ter the reporter went to investigate an ex- 
plosion at a military complex south of 
Baghdad. The provocative behavior has 
since accelerated. Analysts offer several 
possible motivations. They point to Sad- 
dam’s fear of a pre-emptive strike by Isra- 
el and his determination not to suffer a 
reprise of the 1981 Osirak humiliation. 
rhere is also his hunger for domination, 
backed by a | million-man military, far 
and away the largest of any Arab state. 
Then there is the man himself: insecure, 
ruthless and megalomaniac—a supremely 
unpredictable combination. 








By launching Ofek-2, 
israel proves that it has 
missiles able to carry a 
warhead 1,500 miles, well 
within range of Baghdad 


“We must not take his threats lightly,” 
warns former Israeli Defense Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin. Yet Israelis are acutely 
aware that they lack the surgical options 
that made the 1981 Osirak strike possible. 
Iraq has dispersed its most sensitive weap- 
ons facilities in heavily reinforced sanctu- 
aries. It has also strengthened air defenses 
and developed missiles capable of reaching 
Israeli targets. 

In turn, Israel has increased its own vig- 
ilance. Last week the country dramatized 
its determination to maintain a military 
and technological edge by launching Ofek- 
2, a satellite intended to spy on its imme- 
diate neighbors. The lift-off proved that 
Isracl has missiles capable of carrying a 
warhead 1,500 miles, well within range of 
Baghdad. Since last July, Israel and the 
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“Let there be no doubt: 
Israel will also know how 
to defend itself in the 
future and defeat the evil 
designs of its enemies.” 


— Yitzhak Shamir 


U.S. have been working on a ground-based 
missile that can fly nearly two miles a sec- 
ond, the speed required to intercept a tac- 
tical ballistic missile at high altitude. The 
program, called ARROW, is 80% funded by 
Washington. Israel hopes to launch the 
first test missile this summer. 

One positive effect of Saddam’s threats 
was to produce a rare moment of unity last 
week among Israel’s factious politicians, 
pushing aside the machinations that fol- 
lowed the March 15 collapse of Israel's na- 
tional unity government. Last Wednesday 
Labor leader Shimon Peres claimed that 
he had cobbled together a coalition to dis- 
place the caretaker Shamir. Peres plans to 
present his new government to the Knesset 
this week for a vote of confidence 

Whether Peres takes power or not, nei- 
ther he nor anyone else seems capable of 
braking the new arms spiral. “The superpow- 
ers can’t impose a settlement,” says Martin 
Indyk, executive director of the Washington 
Institute for Near East Policy. “They can 
only encourage the parties to settle.” Per- 
haps the only hope is that the sheer terror of 
Armageddon, if not reason, will bring all par- 
ties back to their senses. That terror helped 
keep the superpowers from cach other's 
throats for 45 years. Whether it can do 
so in the Middle East is another question 
altogether. — Reported by Michael Duffy/ 
Washington, Dean Fischer/Cairo and Jon D. Hull/ 
Jerusalem 
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No Smiling—It’s Subversive 


Facing the anniversary of the democ racy movement, authorities 
go to ludicrous lengths to quench “bourgeois liberalization’ 


he call to protest was deliber- 

ately low key. In fax messages 
Chinese dissidents abroad urged 
sympathizers on the mainland to 
honor the April 15 anniversary of 
the beginning of last year’s pro- 
democracy upheaval by simply 
taking a stroll through Beijing’s 
Tiananmen Square. But the coun- 
try’s security watchdogs were 
eavesdropping. Last week, at the 
suggested start of the modest 
commemoration, police seized 
the 100-acre square in the heart of 
the capital. As soldiers guarded 
the perimeter, thousands of 
schoolchildren performed a cere- 
mony to honor the nation’s revo- 
lutionary-war dead. When the se- 
curity forces melted away and 
Tiananmen was reopened to the 
public, scores of plainclothes 
agents kept people from gather- 
ing in large numbers. 

The scene was repeated four 
days later. This time the protest 
was scheduled to coincide with 
Qingming, a festival in which Chi- 
nese offer respect to the dead by 
sweeping their graves. To ensure 
that the ritual did not turn into a 
mass tribute to the hundreds, per- 
haps thousands, who perished in 
the massacre of demonstrators 
last June, authorities ordered that 
Beijing’s cemeteries admit only those with 
death certificates that proved their loved 
ones had died within the past year. Citizens 
were warned to avoid any display of black 
armbands or white flowers associated with 
mourning. “We were not only told to stay 
away from the square,” said an incredulous 
professor in Beijing. “They also said we 
could not stroll in public and smile at the 
same time.” 

No detail of resistance is too small for 
China’s hard-line leadership to crush these 
days, despite the lifting of martial law in 
Beijing last January. The campaign of re- 
pression that followed the June Tianan- 
men massacre continues unabated, as au- 
thorities attempt to roll back all vestiges of 
“bourgeois liberalization.” 

Anywhere from 10,000 to 30,000 peo- 
ple, by Western diplomatic estimates, have 
been arrested in connection with last year’s 
protest. Many have never been charged or 
brought to trial. For those who do appear 
before a judge, the prospects are grim. 
Earlier this year Ren Jianxin, the head of 
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China’s Supreme People’s Court, signaled | dismissed. Last week Premier Li 





Police ) patrol Tiananmen Square to prevent Cuenta srebiahs 


Try as they might, authorities have not quashed dissent entirely. 


that the country’s move toward a more in- 
dependent judiciary had been reversed. 
Justice, he said, cannot “be executed with- 
out the guidance” of the Communist Party. 
The security forces have also been 
hauled further into line. Last month top of- 
ficers of the People’s Armed Police Force, 
who were criticized for failing to contain 
last year’s upheavals, were replaced by 
army generals. Police officers were given 
doses of ideological indoctrination and 
loads of new antiriot equipment. Despite 
the shape-up, Chai Ling, 23, one of the 
three main leaders of the beleaguered de- 
mocracy movement, managed to escape a 
nationwide dragnet. Chai turned 
up in Paris last week after ten 
months on the run within China. 
The Communist Party itself is 
still being “rectified,” though less 
dramatically than the police. Key 
sympathizers of deposed party 
leader Zhao Ziyang, who was 
sacked for supporting last year’s 
protests, have been demoted or 
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Chai Ling 


Peng told reporters that Zhao, who has not 
been seen in public since last May, is a 
“free man” but is still under investigation 
for political crimes. Meanwhile, the party 
process of Maoist-style “self-criticism,” or 
recantation, continucs. 

As that process demonstrates, thought 
control is enjoying a new heyday 
; in China. Publishing houses are 
2 pouring out tracts that extol doc- 
} trinaire Marxism. Censorship of 
the press has been tightened fur- 
ther, and foreign journalists are 
frequently subjected to open po- 
lice surveillance. 

Because students were in the 
vanguard of the democracy 
movement, campuses have been 
the special targets of the ortho- 
dox juggernaut. Beijing has or- 
dered that the 564,000 students 
graduating this year be assigned 
jobs at the “grass-roots level” — 
in small cities or the countryside. 
Normally they would have been 
given mid-level government posts 
or allowed to seek work on their 
own. 

In the meantime, the nation’s 
597,000 university freshmen have 
spent the past school year in virtu- 
al isolation from upperclassmen 
and faculty members considered 
politically suspect. All 800 first- 
year students at Peking Universi- 
ty, a hotbed of last year’s activism, 
were dispatched to an army camp 
outside the capital for intensive 
military training and ideological 
studies. If the brainwashing con- 
tinues, says a professor in Beijing, 
“we will see the ruin of a whole 
generation, which is probably the 

best-educated group in the country’s 
history.” 
But the picture is not entirely bleak. 
Try as they may, the authorities have not 
managed to triumph completely. A gov- 
ernment survey of university students late 
last year found that only 20% endorsed 
the views of the Communist Party. “The 
students are defiantly cynical,” says an in- 
structor, “When they heard they were not 
supposed to smile during Oingming, they 
laughed uproariously.” And miles away 
from Tiananmen Square, beneath Bei- 
| jing’s Marco Polo Bridge, anonymous 
| protesters managed to pay tribute to the 
brief freedom of last summer. On 
the dry riverbed they arranged 
hundreds of pebbles to spell out 
LONG LIVE JUNE 3. The slogan 
honored citizens who gath- 
ered on that night last year in 
a courageous attempt io stop 
the tanks from rolling into the 
great square. By Lisa Beyer. 
Reported by Sandra Burton and Jaime 
A. FlorCruz/Beijing 
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Canon Brings ‘lhe Copier Home: 
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— the new PC-1. It’s really something — the ideal copier 
for the home. 

First of all, because it's aCanon Personal Copier. That means it’s so reliable, 
its just about maintenance free. And so easy to use, a little kid can do it. That’ all 
because Canon Personal Copiers are made with a special single cartridge system. 
Plus, the new PC-I’s got a price tag even a mother—or father—can be. 

And here's another terrific thing about the PC-1. You don’t even have to wait 
around for it to warm up. Just turn it on, and it’s veils to work. Or play. Thanks 
to Canon's breakthrough RAPID Fusing System™ 

And the results? From tax forms to great party invitations,Canon Personal 


Copiers really deliver. You'll love what you see. 
«(PC)» 


Finally, the wait is over. America’s favorite copiers 
PERSONAL COPIERS 


are coming home.” 








The Japanese and Germans created a new class of luxury...We thought that was a good idea. 
They priced them higher than most people’s salaries... We thought that was a lousy idea. 


Introducing LeBaron Sedan. 
Chrysler engineers America’s 


New Class of Luxury. 
315,995 


Have you seen the prices of 
those new luxury imports? Some- 
one sure has a yen to make a big 
dent in your budget. 

But not us. At Chrysler, we engi- 
neer even our most luxurious cars 
to be fairly priced and affordable. 


Yet under the hood of the new 





*Base sticker price. Title, taxes, destination charges extra. 





Optional seating shown 


LeBaron Sedan you'll find a power- 
ful fuel-injected V-6 so impeccably 
engineered it literally purrs. The 
controlling genius, however, is 
Chrysler’s four-speed automatic 
transmission. This masterpiece of 


modern technology constantly 


senses and adapts to changes in 





speed and driving situation for a 
remarkably smooth ride. 
Engineering the driver's environ- 


ment was just as carefully consid- 





Driver-side aur bag 
Inflates wn 50 mrulliseconds. 





ered. That’s why there's an air bag, 
standard. The seats aren't merely a 
luxury indulgence. They’re 
thoughtfully designed with an 
adjustable driver's lumbar support. 
Also standard. Creature comforts 
include air-conditioning, tilt steer- 
ing, electronic speed control and an 
AM/FM stereo cassette. Again, all 
standard in LeBaron Sedan’s very 
reasonable price. 

Because no matter what our 
friends from Japan and Germany 
think, we don’t think this new class 
of luxury should cost a small for- 


tune. Or even a year’s salary. 


W/7O 


For information, please call 


1-800-4A-CHRYSLER 


Available at your Chrysler- Plymouth Dealer 


Advantage: Chrysler. 














THE POLL TAX 


Old System: Local government was financed by a 
combination of central-government grants and local 
“rates,” a tax based on property values. Local councils 
levied the rates on businesses and homeowners. Rates 
accounted for 25% of local governments’ income. 


New System: Rates are being replaced by a poll 
tax. Almost all Britons over 18 must pay a per capita 
amount set by the local authority. The central government 
will set and collect a uniform business rate, which will be 
redistributed to local governments. 


Queen Elizabeth II paid $27,880 in property taxes 
4 last year for her private estates of Sandringham and 


Balmoral. She will be exempt from the new levy: 
royalty is not subject to personal taxation. 


Richard McMillan, an 89-year-old pensioner, and 

his wife paid $656 in taxes for their Berkshire 

cottage last year. This year: $1,476. He returned his 
Order of the British Empire to Buckingham Palace in 
protest 


Malcom Parker, a factory worker in Wales, lives with 
his wife Joan and three grown children in a 
semidetached house in Gwent. Last year they paid 

rates of $528, but this year their poll taxes add up to 

$1,704. Family earnings are just above the eligibility level 
for rebates 





CHRIS MORRIS GLACK STAR 


BRITAIN 


zs - the country so deeply between haves and 
Time for Maggie to Move Over? | have-nots. Within the Conservative Party, 
. 5 she still rules with a firm hand. But dissent 

Tax riots, inflation and a shaky economy shred Thatcher's ty ee ies reice = 
popularity and prompt voters to think of life without her Is this the beginning of the end for 
Thatcher? That is no longer inconceiv- 
M argaret Thatcher’s ten-year grip on | known better. Characteristically, she re- | able. But until an election, the only way 
power never depended much on the | fused to back down and now is paying a | the Prime Minister could be removed 











affection of her countrymen. She won | high political price. from office is by a revolt within party 
three successive general elections by sheer She may be paying as much for the ris- | ranks or by resignation. Neither seems 
force of character, the clarity of her goals | ing inflation that is gnawing at living stan- likely, for now. 

and a lack of plausible opposition. As the | dards, undermining the very economic Nevertheless, rivals are positioning 


Thatcher revolution rolled on, she ac- | boom her government created. The inabil- | themselves for the job. The leading con- 
quired an almost mythic invincibility; pop- | ity to control interest rates, inflation, | tender is Conservative Michael Heseltine, 








{ ularity seemed to matter little as long as | wages and at the same time maintain a 57, a former Defense Minister who walked 
voters believed her to be the most trust- | strong pound mocks her greatest achieve- | out of the Cabinet in 1986 in a disagree- 

| worthy manager of the national interest. ment: reversing Britain’s postwar econom- | ment over the government's attitude to- 
That confidence in Thatcher’s compe- | ic decline. Even Thatcher's stature as a | ward the European Community, as well as 

| } tence, however, has been ebbing fast in re- | world leader is being questioned at home Thatcher's domineering style. He repre- 





cent months, For the first time, there is a | and abroad, especially since West Germa- | sents a return to the patrician Tory values, 
growing sense that the Iron Lady has final- | ny’s Helmut Kohl, viewing himself as the | including a traditional concern for the 
ly worn out her welcome—and that Britain | “chancellor of unification,” seems to have | poor and disadvantaged. Heseltine has 
might be ready for fresh leadership. taken command of the Continent. Thatch- | also staked out a more pro-Europe posi- 
Opinion surveys show a record low in | er’s standoffish positions, symbolized by | tion. And for the first time since Thatcher 
the electorate’s confidence. According to | her opposition to European monetary | came to power, voters are looking with fa- 
the latest Gallup poll, only 24% approve | union, are isolating her. vor on Labour Party leader Neil Kinnock. 
of Thatcher, vs. 45% a year ago. This is Last week the Prime Minister’s credi- If there is discontent over her manage- 
not just another bout of midterm blues. | bility was further shaken by anarchic vio- | ment of foreign policy, Thatcher's main li- 
Assorted grievances focused on her per- | lence that much of the country—and the | ability is her recent performance in run- 
sonality, as well as her performance, have | world—witnessed live, on television. Sud- | ning the economy. Inflation is crackling 
coalesced around what even top Conser- | denly, the rage of embittered and alienat- | along ata 7.5% annual rate and headed for 
vative party leaders consider a major po- | ed young people was dramatized for all | 9% by summer. Interest rates are pushing 
litical blunder: imposing a poll tax that | tosee. 15%, and 9% wage increases continue to 
has mobilized a majority of Britons in op- A London protest demonstration | outstrip productivity. Since elections must 
position, including many Tory members of | against the poll tax degenerated into riot, | be called by June 1992, Thatcher has less 
Parliament. The levy was designed to re- | assault, looting and arson. More than 350 | than two years in which to turn the econo- 
place the local property tax with a head | policemen and 86 civilians were injured. | my around—or face the real prospect of 
| levy, making all adults pay something to- | Police blamed some 3,000 hard-core left- | electoral defeat. A decade-long run of 
ward community services. The last time | ists for turning the antitax march of around | good fortune seems near the end—and the 
| Britain tried to introduce a similar tax was | 40,000 people into a six-hour street battle. | Prime Minister finds herself more vulnera- 
| in 1380—and that helped provoke the Critics laid responsibility for the vio- | ble than ever before. —By Frederick Painton. 
| 
i 














Peasants’ Revolt. Thatcher should have | lence on the Prime Minister for dividing Reported by William Rademaekers/London 
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“WWE WORK 
FOR YOU 
WHE THER 


YOU 


HAVE OUR 


NSURANCE 
OR NOL” 


“| know it may sound odd 
for the president of an insurance 
company to say that. 

But Kemper is working 
hard for tougher seat belt laws, 


safer traffic speeds, improved high- 


way markers, 5 mph bumpers and 
stricter legislation against drunk 
and drugged driving. And as 
co-leader of a new national safety 





Gerald Maatman, President 
Kemper National Insurance Companies 


coalition linking the insurance 
industry and consumer groups, | 
have a personal interest in seeing 
these things become a reality. 

So while I'd like you to 
have a Kemper insurance policy, 
and we'd do a good job taking 
care of you if you did, the point is 
this: We'll do a good job for you 
even if you don’t.” 


MAKING INSURANCE aM 
WORK FOR EVERYONE SE 


Business people want to fly in 
Business Class. The trouble is, a lot of 
companies won't let them. 

That's why TWA is making it so 
easy for FFB® members to be 
upgraded to Business Class on any 
widebody domestic flight. 

All you have to do is fly 5,000 
miles on TWA in a 12-month period. 
You earn unlimited free upgrades to 


Business Class any time you purchase 





qualifying tickets. Reserving a seat 


is easy, since TWA has 97 domestic 
business class flights every day, nearly 
three times as many as all other 
airlines combined. 

So if you think you deserve 
Business Class, call your travel agent, 
or TWA at 1-800-221-2000, and fly with 


the one airline that agrees with you. 


Today's TWA 
Find out how good we really are’ 

















BRITAIN 
“Explosion 
Of Evil” 


Only a few days earlier, the gov- 
ernor of Manchester's Strange- 
ways Prison had pronounced it 
“the fastest-improving estab- 
lishment in the country.” Not 
for long. As if to mock that 
boast, most of the prison’s 1,648 
inmates went on a rampage last 
week to protest against over- 
crowding and outdated facili- 
ties. At least two died and 
scores were injured in the red 
brick relic, which was built in 





Samples of the Romanovs’ best 


AUCTIONS 


A Taste of 
Czardonnay 


Czar Nicholas II and his family 
died in a Bolshevik fusillade in 
1918, but their Crimean wine 
cellar and attendant vineyards 
lived on. In 1922 Stalin added 
to the former imperial wine col- 
lection by rounding up bottles 
from other czarist palaces. Last 
week many of those rare dessert 
wines finally fell into capitalist 
hands. On Sotheby’s London 
auction floor, Western wine 
dealers ponied up $1,074,544 
for 13,000 bottles of the Roma- 
novs’ best. 

The wines date from the 
1830s to 1945, and 62 bottles 
still display a twin-headed- 
eagle seal. A Swiss buyer paid a 
record $12,705 for three bottles 
of 1891 port. Why did Moscow 
dispose of the vintage hoard? It 
needs the hard currency. a 
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1868 to incarcerate 970 men. 

Rioting started at a Sunday- 
morning service when one man 
charged down the aisle, hit the 
chaplain in the face, grabbed 
his microphone and _ started 
yelling obscenities into it. As 
the revolt spread, inmates bru- 
talized other prisoners and 
smashed and set fire to the fa- 
cility. Some climbed on roofs 
and threw tiles at riot police 
who gathered below. Strange- 
ways governor Brendan O’Friel 
described the outburst as “an 
explosion of evil . . . possibly the 
worst incident in the history of 
the prison service.” 2 


SCANDINAVIA 


Arson Aboard 
A Star? 


The ferry route had long been 
popular for its inexpensive 
overnight rides from Oslo, Nor- 
way, to Frederikshavn, Den- 
mark. Perhaps 495 passengers 
and crew were aboard the Scan- 
dinavian Star on Saturday 
morning as it chugged through 
the North Sea’s Skagerrak 
Strait, off the southern coast of 
Norway. Then, at about 2:30 
a.m., two fires broke out on the 


Piss 





Inmates on the Strangeways roof drape a message about their fears 





10,000-ton Star, killing at least 
100 people and leaving scores 
missing. 

The first blaze started on a 
lower deck of the vessel and was 
easily extinguished, About 15 
minutes later, a second fire 
erupted one deck above the 
first, trapping sleeping passen- 
gers in their cabins and auto- 
mobiles. Eventually the flames 
were beaten down, and the ship 
was towed into the Swedish 
port of Lysekil. Star Captain 
Hugo Larsen reportedly said he 
was “99% sure” the disaster 
was caused by arson. 2 





NEPAL 


Battle Royal 
In Katmandu 


King Birendra Shah has ruled 
Nepal since 1972 without much 
of a nod to democracy. Political 
partics are outlawed, and the 





Pro-democracy protesters 





King effectively controls the 
parliament. Last week, as he 
confronted an increasingly mili- 
tant popular movement for de- 
mocracy, the monarch decided 
to appear conciliatory. He dis- 
missed his hard-line Cabinet 
and promised to create a new 
government that would “con- 
sult people holding different 
political views,” 

Rather than ease tensions, 
Birendra’s move sparked the 
worst violence and the most se- 
rious threat to his authority 
since pro-democracy forces 
took to the streets two months 
ago. As 200,000 demonstrators 
marched toward the royal pal- 
ace in Katmandu, the capital, 
police started firing. Dozens of 
people were killed, and some 
witnesses claim the toll was 
much higher. Opposition lead- 
ers vowed to continue seeking a 
multiparty government and 
limits on Birendra’s sweeping 
powers, be 
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| BELGIUM 


| Commoner for 
| A Day, or Two 


Fractious politics are a Belgian 
speciality: in the past decade the 
government has fallen cight 
times. Belgians have instead 
looked to their monarch, Bau- 
douin, for stability—until last 
week, when the King became a 
commoner for two days. Con- 
fronted with a bill passed by par- 


liament that legalized abortion, 
Baudouin, a devout Roman 
Catholic, had the Cabinet de- 
clare him unable to reign so he 
could avoid signing the measure 
into law. The Cabinet promul- 
gated the law instead. 


In an emergency 
legislators voted the next day to 
restore the King to his throne. 
Baudouin’s action apparently 
was legal under an obscure arti- 
cle of the constitution, but there 
were outcries by the press and 
political leaders that he had 


Session, 





played a “dirty trick.” . 
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* To recognize and respond to communit 
concerns about chemicals and our 
operations, 

* To develop and produce chemicals that 


Over 170 leading companies are 
saying, “We're responsible.” 


Today, the future is in our hands. The 
legacy we leave for the next generation 
depends on our actions, not our words. 

That's why the members of the Chemical 
Manufacturers Association have joined 
together to establish the Responsible 
Care™ initiative. 

Responsible Care is our commitment to 
continuously improve our performance in 
health, safety and protecting the environment. 

The CMA, representing more than 90% 
of the industrial chemical production in 
the US., has already been a prime mover 
in implementing Title IT], your Right To 
Know about what chemicals are being pro- 
duced and used in your neighborhood. Our 
ongoing education programs are training 
more than a million workers in the proper 
measures for handling and disposing of 
hazardous materials safely and responsibly. 

Now with the guiding principles of 
Responsible Care, we are committing 
to do more: 


disposed of safely. 

for all existing and new products and 
processes. 

customers and the public, information 
hazards and to recommend protective 
measures. 

* To operate our plants and facilities ina 
the health and safety of our employees 
and the public. 

* To extend knowledge by conducting or 


environmental effects of our products, 
cesses and waste materials. 


created by past handling and disposal 


be manufactured, transported, used and 


* To make health, safety and environmental 
considerations a priority in our planning 


* To report promptly to officials, employees, 
chemical-related health and environmental 


* To counsel customers on the safe use, trans- 
portation and disposal of chemical products. 
manner that protects the environment and 


supporting research on health, safety and 


* To work with others to resolve problems 





y of hazardous substances. 
* To participate with government and others 
in creating responsible laws, regulations 


can 


and standards to safeguard the community, 
workplace and environment. 


* To promote the principles and practices 


of Responsible Care by sharing experiences 


and offering assistance to others who pro- 


duce, handle, use, transport or dispose 


of chemicals. 


on 


Responsible Care will also mandate 
specific codes of practice for reducing 
emissions, transporting chemicals, emer- 


gency planning and other key issues. 
In the months to come, the CMA will 


be reporting our progress in implementing 
these codes. If you live near a chemical 


company, work with them to be an active 


participant in the Responsible Care initiative. 


It’s no secret that a lot of people are un- 
happy with chemical companies, Responsible 
Care is our way of making sure we're not part 


pro- 


ext. 3000. 


of the problem, but partof the solution, 
Fora free brochure and a copy of the 10 

Guiding Principles of the 

initiative, call today, toll-free (800) 492-0200, 


ible Care 


MEMBER COMPANIES OF THE CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Airco Gases, 
A Division of BOC 
Air Products and Chemicals, Inc. 
Akzo Chemicals Inc. 
Albright & Wilson Americas 
Albright & Wilson Americas (Canada) 
Allied-Signal Inc. 
American Cyanamid Company 
American Svathetic Rubber 
Corporation 
Amoco Chemical Company 
ANGUS Chemical Company 
ARCO Chemical Company 
Aristech Chemical Corporation 
Arizona Chemical Company 


Ashland Chemical, Inc., 
Subsidiary of Ashland Oil, Inc 


ATOCHEM North America. Inc 
Ausimont USA, Inc. 

JT. Baker Inc, 

BASE Corporation 

Bayer USA Ine, 

Betz Laboratories, Inc 

Big Three lodestries, Inc. 


Borden Packaging. and Industrial 
Products, Division of Borden, Ine. 


BP Chemicals, Inc 

Buffalo Color Corporation 

Burris Chemical, Ine. 

Cabot Corporation 

Callery Chemical Company 

Cambrex Corporation 

Carus Chemical Company, 
Division of Carus Corporation 


Champlin Refining and Chemicals, Inc. 


Chembond Corporation 
CHEMCENTRAL Corporation 
Chemical Products Corporation 


Chemtech Industries, Inc.. 
Manufactured Products Division 


Chevron Chemical Company 


Y, 


Church & Dwight Co, Inc. 
CIBA-GEIGY Corporation 
CHL Ine 

Coulton Chemical Corporation 
CP Chemicals, Inc, 

CPS Chemical Company, Inc. 
Crompton & Knowles Corporation 
Crosfield Chemicals, Inc. 
Degussa Corporation 

Dixie Chemical Company, Inc 
Dover Chemical Corporation 
The Dow Chemical Company 
Dow Corning Corporation 
DuPont 

Eastman Chemical Company 
EM Industries. Inc. 
Engelhard Corporation 
Ethyl Corporation 

Exxon Chemical Company 
Fairmount Chemical Co., Inc 
Ferro Corporation 


Fina Oil and Chemical Company, 
Subsidiary of American Petrofina Ine. 


First Chemical Corporation 

Fisher Scientific Company 

FMC Corporation 

GAF Corporation 

Gantrade Corporation 

GenCorp Polymer Products, 
Latex Operations 

General Chemical Corporation 

Georgia Gulf Corporation 


Georgia-Pacific Corporation, 
Chemical Division 


GE Plastics 

The BFGoodrich Company 

Grace Specialty Chemicals Co, 
Great Lakes Chemical Corporation 
The C.P. Hall Company 

The Hall Chemical Company 


Responsible Care™ 
A Public Commitment 


™ Service Mark of Chemmcal Manutacturers Association 


Haltermann, Inc 

Hanlin Group, Inc 

Harborchem 

Harcros Cheqicals Inc. 

Hardman Incorporated 

Harwick Chemical Corporation 

Hatco Chemical Corporation 

Henke! Corporation 

Hercules Incorporated 

Hoechst Canada Inc 

Hoechst Celanese Corporation 

Hals America Inc 

Huntsman Chemical Corporation 

ICI Americas Inc 

Interchem, Inc 

ITT Rayonier Inc 

Johnson Matthey 

Jones-Hamilton Co. 

Kalama Chemical, Inc 

Kao Corporation of America 

Kerr MeGee Chemical Corporation 

Laporte Inc 

LaRoche Chemicals, Inc, 

Laurel Industries, Inc. 

Eli Lilly and Company 

Liquid Carbonic Industries, Inc 

Lonsa Inc. 

The Lubrizol Corporation 

Lyondell Petrochemical Company 

Mallinckrodt, Inc, 

Marsulex Ine. 

McGean-Robco, Ine. 

Merichem Company 

Milliken Chemical, 
Division of Milliken & Company 

Minnesota Mining and Manvfacturing 
Company, Chemical Division 

Mobil Chemival Company, A Division 
of Mobil Oil Corporation 


Monsanto Company 

Mooney Chemicals, Inc, 

Morton International, Inc. 

MTM Chemicals 

Nalco Chemical Company 

National Starch and Chemical 
Corporation 

Nepera, Inc. 

Neville Chemical Company 

NL Chemicals, Inc, 

NOVA Corporation of Alberta 

Occidental Petroleum Corporation, 
Occidental Chemical Corporation 

Olin Corporation 

OMI International Corporation! 
Enthone, Inc, 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 

Penick Corporation 

Peridot Chemicals (New Jersey), Inc. 

Perstorp Polyals, Ine, 

Pfizer Ine. 

Phillips 66 Company, A Subsidiary 
of Phillips Petroleum Company 

Polysar, Inc. 

PPG Industries Inc., 
Chemicals Group 

The PQ Corporation 

PYS Chemicals, Inc. 

Quantum Chemical Corporation 

Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. 

Reilly Industries, Inc, 

Rhone-Poulenc Inc. 

Rohm and Haas Company 

Rohm Tech Inc. 

Ruetgers-Nease Chemical 
Company, Inc, 

Sandoz Corporation 

SCM Chemicals, Inc, 

Shell Canada Chemical Company, 
Division of Shell Canada Products 
Limited 


Shell Chemical Company 

The Shepherd Chemical Company 

Sherex Chemical Company, Inc. 

Sloss Industries Corporation 

Solkatronic Chemicals Inc. 

Solvay America, Inc. 

Standard Chlorine Chemical Co., Inc. 

Stepan Company 

Sterling Chemicals, Inc. 

Syntex Chemicals, Inc. 

‘Texaco Chemical Company, Subsidiary 
of Texaco, Inc, 

Texas Brine Corporation 

Texas Petrochemicals Corporation 

Tioxide Canada, Inc, 

Union Camp Cor 
Products Division 

Union Carbide Canada Limited 

Union Carbide Corporation 

Uniroval Chemical Company, Inc... 

United States Borax & Chemical 
Corporation 

Univar Corporation 

Unocal Chemicals Division. Unocal 
Corporation 

vor 

The Upjohn Company 

R.T. Vanderbilt Company, Inc. 

Velsicol Chemical Corporation 

Viskase Corporation 

Vista Chemical Company 

Vulcan Chemicals, A Division 
of Vulcan Materials Company 


Wacker Chemical Corporation 


Weyerhaeuser Paper Company, 
Chemicals Division 


Witco Corporation 


lion, Chemical 


ACTIONS, 


NOT WORDS. 
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The Proxy 
Punch-Out 











Corporate raiders are using some old-fashioned 
tactics to spar with management 





By CHRISTINE GORMAN 








anny corporate raiders know 

there is more than one way to fell 

an obstinate opponent. Through- 

out the 1980s the knockout blow 
was typically delivered in a high-stakes 
takeover battle, with much fancy legal 
footwork and powerhouse debt financing. 
But in recent months the collapse of the 
junk-bond market and the passage of anti- 
takeover laws in more than 30 states have 
forced a switch in tactics. Now the sawviest 
challengers are clambering back into the 
ring with an old-fashioned approach to 
kayoing corporate management. The new 
arena: the annual stockholders’ meeting. 
The main event: the proxy fight. 

In such a battle, the raider, instead of 
trying to buy up a majority of the compa- 
ny’s stock, holds a smaller stake and seeks 
to engineer a coup by enlisting the support 
of other stockholders. Unlike more routine 
shareholder proposals, which try to per- 
suade management to change its stance on, 
say, investment in South Africa, the goal of 
a proxy fight is to urge stock owners to 
throw management out altogether. They 
may do so by casting their votes, in the 
form of variously hued proxy cards, for the 
dissident raider and his own roster of di- 
rector nominees, who promise to do a bet- 
ter job than the incumbents. 

The power of the proxy was evident last 
week when the directors of UAL agreed to 
sell the parent company of United Airlines 
to its employees for $4.5 billion, or $201 a 
share. They had little choice. Coniston 
Partners of New York, which owns 11.8% 
of the company, had threatened a proxy 
campaign at the shareholders’ meeting on 
April 26, which would have replaced the 
directors with another board more amena- 
ble to a buyout. 

Unlike most proxy showdowns of the 
past, many of the current fights are being 
waged at Fortune 500 companies. In 
March, Dallas investor Harold Simmons 





tried to convince shareholders at Lock- 
heed’s annual meeting that he could do 





| be financed for less than 1% 








































better than the present management to 
rescue the defense contractor from its fi- 
nancial troubles. And on May 7, share- 
holders of USX (formerly U.S. Steel) will 
vote on raider Carl Icahn’s proposal to get 
out of the steel business once and for all. 
Icahn had threatened an all-out proxy 
fight if the matter were not put to a vote. 
Already 18 major proxy battles have 
been launched so far this year, up from 
only a handful last year. 
Experts on corporate history point 
out that over the years the buyout and 
the more democratic proxy fight have 
alternated as the favored means of 
shaking up management, depending 
largely on the availability of capital. 
“When you can’t buy, you have to 
persuade and compromise,”’ ob- 
serves Harry DeAngelo, director of 
the J. Ira Harris Center at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. While the 
proxy fight is a less certain instru- 
ment than the buyout, notes Har- 
vard finance professor John 
Pound, “it is much more consis- 
tent with the American political 
system, in which officials should 
be held accountable to their 
constituents.” 
What do raiders find appeal- 
ing about proxy fights? They are 
cheaper to run than a 1980s- 
style takeover battle. Invest- 
ment bankers calculate that the 
fees and other expenses from 
an employee buyout add up to 
between 3% and 4% of the to- 
tal value of a deal, while hos- 
tile takeovers are waged for 
about 2% of the total. Proxy 
fights, on the other hand, can 





because the object is not to 
buy shares but to garner 
votes. Furthermore, unlike 
leveraged buyouts, successful proxy fights 
can be waged without saddling a company 
with takeover debt. And even if the dissi- 
dent shareholders lose the battle, they of- 
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ten win the war. Ina 1989 study of 60 major 
proxy contests, DeAngelo found that while 
managers prevailed against challengers 
70% of the time, they had usually 
been booted out 
within three years 
of the fight. 
Institutional in- 
vestors, who have 
come to dominate 
the stock market, 
are increasingly flex- 
ing their muscle in 
proxy contests. Pen- 
sion-fund giants find 
they can no longer af- 
ford to sit on the side- 
lines or simply sell 
their stock if they dis- 
agree with a firm’s pol- 
icies. Reason: their po- 
sitions have grown so 
large that they would 
depress market prices, 
and their own profits, by 
selling out. As a result, 
more of these investors 
are becoming actively in- 
volved in determining 
company policies, often 
concentrating on long- 
term growth instead of 
short-term gains 
Shareholder democra- 
cy has become one of the 
biggest rallying cries for in- 
stitutional investors. In 1989 
they sponsored or support- 
ed shareholder proposals at 
62 corporations. At last 
count this year, that figure 
was up to 112. Almost half 
the measures call for secret 
balloting—which would make 
it easicr for sharcholders, par- 
ticularly from a company’s own 
employee stockholder groups, 
to vole against management. 
Another third of the proposals 
seek the repeal of so-called poi- 
son pills, financial ploys that 
make hostile takeovers prohibi- 
tively expensive 
While proxy battles have all the 
admirable, democratic qualities of 
a free-clection campaign, they also 
have many of the drawbacks, in- 
cluding mudslinging and dirty 
tricks. After Lockheed discovered 
that Harold Simmons planned to 
wage a proxy battle, the aerospace 
company announced that it would 
hold its shareholders’ meeting in 
March instead of on its traditional 
May date. That gave Simmons, who 
owns $530 million worth of shares (or 
18.9%) of the California company, just 
a few wecks to wage his campaign. 
Lockheed had posted $430 million in 
losses On two major defense contracts 
last year and had seen its share price drop 
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from $5444 to $335. Simmons said he could 
do better. Drawing on a war chest of $8 mil- 
lion, Simmons made his arguments in video- 
tape presentations to employees, in letters 
and personal visits to sharcholders and in 
full-page ads in major newspapers. Lock- 
heed retaliated with its own ads, letters and 
presentations, which seemed to attack Sim- 
mons’ patriotism and charged him with a 
“record of pension-law violations.” Though 
the outcome of the vote will not be known 
for a few weeks, Lockheed management is 
clearly fecling the heat. Last week it prom- 
ised several concessions aimed at appeasing 
institutional investors, including the cre- 
ation of three board seats for representatives 
of major shareholders 


he threat of a proxy battle was also 

behind USX’s move to appease 

Carl Icahn, who controls 13% of 

the company. For years, Icahn has 
been trying to get the Pittsburgh firm to 
spin off its steel business, which now makes 
up 30% of its operations. He claims that di- 
viding USX into two separate companies 
would result in share prices that total $48, 
instead of the current $36. USX disagrees, 
but consented to a nonbinding shareholder 
vote on the matter. Most industry watchers 
believe that Icahn will lose. 

As in politics, incumbent officials have 
certain advantages in proxy contests. They 
know how the company works and how 
best to get in touch with shareholders. 
They can spend as much as they want from 
the corporate treasury on their campaign. 
And, in contrast to political candidates, 
corporate officials are permitted to per 
suade someone who has voted against 
them to change his ballot. It is only the 
proxy with the latest date that counts. 

Managers are also finding allies in state 
legislatures. A controversial anti-takeover 
measure that passed the Pennsylvania state- 
house last weck could make proxy fights 
harder to wage. The bill, which Governor 
Robert Casey is expected to sign later this 
month, would limit the voting rights of po 
tential raiders. Furthermore, itwould enable 
target companics to lay claim to the short 
term profits earned by a successful raider 
Because the bill effectively makes takeovers 
impossible without management's consent, 
Richard Breeden, the chairman of the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission, charges 
that it could leave incompetent managers 
“free to run a company into the ground.” 

Such measures are clearly an overreac 
tion to the takeover craze of the ‘80s, and 
the newly activist institutional investors are 
unlikely to stand for them. Some large in 
vestors are already pressuring companies 
incorporated in Pennsylvania to repudiate 
the legislation. Now that shareholders are 
testing their strength, they are unlikely to 
be pushed out of the ring anytime soon. 
And corporate managers may come to fear 
them every bit as much as they feared the 
hostile raider. — Thomas McCarroll/New York 
and William McWhirter/Chicago 
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ABlueprint for Reform 


Japan pledges to open up, but will the trade gap really close? 


hy can’t the U.S. be more like Japan? 
And vice versa? Those were the 
questions underlying much of the discus- 
sion at trade talks between the two nations 
in Washington last week. In some cases the 
medicine prescribed was far too bitter to 
swallow. If Japanese negotiators had their 
way, for instance, American consumers 
would curb their use of credit cards, lose 
the deduction on home mortgages and pay 
a stiff new gasoline tax. For its part, the 
U.S. wanted Tokyo to make it casier for 
large department stores to set up shop in 
Japanese cities, to boost public spending, 
to crack down on Japanese price-fixing and 
bid-rigging practices, and to shorten the 
workweek of Japanese employees to five 
days by eliminating half-day Saturday 
shifts. The ambitious talks were part of the 
Structural Initiative 
launched by President George Bush last 
May, which secks to make fundamental 
economic changes in the two countries in 
order to reduce the $49 billion U.S. trade 
deficit with Japan 
The two-day talks stretched to four, 


Impediments 


© 1990 MasterCard International, Inc. 


and ultimately Japan agreed to far- 
reaching reforms that would open Japa- 
nese markets more widely than ever before 
to American business. At the same time 
the U.S. vowed to take steps to improve the 


uf 


Kaifu sees pain followed by long-term gain 








competitiveness of American industry 
President Bush praised Japan’s recently 
elected Prime Minister Toshiki Kaifu for 
showing “true leadership,” noting that “in 
one month we have had real success.” 

Among other concessions, Japan 
promised to lessen the power of tiny shops 
to obstruct the opening of new department 
stores that could stock larger amounts of 
foreign wares. It presently takes up to ten 
years for a store opening to be approved; 
Tokyo said it would shorten the process to 
about a year. Japan also pledged stiffer 
antitrust penalties for companies that rig 
bids to freeze out foreign suppliers. More- 
over, Tokyo vowed to increase government 
spending on public works such as airports, 
roads and sewers. Besides creating busi- 
ness opportunities for U.S. contractors, 
such projects would facilitate the flow of 
imported goods to Japanese retailers 

In return, the Bush Administration 
largely restated its previous pledges to en- 
courage Americans to save and invest 
more of their earnings. Washington once 
again stressed its determination to cut the 
U.S. budget deficit, to improve American 
education and to upgrade the work force 
Much like the Japanese promises, the 
vague U.S. statements made little mention 
of how the goals would be accomplished 
Nonetheless, U.S. Trade Representative 





Carla Hills commended the “progress and | tween 1985 and 1989, the trade deficit 


hard work on both sides.” Hills called the 
deal “the most ambitious effort we've seen 
from the Japanese. It constitutes a clear 
blueprint for reform.” 

Congressional leaders, who have 
threatened tough trade sanctions against 
Japan unless it opens its markets further, 
greeted the Japanese pledges with prac- 


showed little improvement. Reason: the 
growing demand of American consumers 
for Japanese products all but canceled out 
the rise in U.S. exports. 

The accord comes at a time when the 
high-flying Japanese economy has hit a 
downdraft. Shares traded on the Tokyo 
Stock Exchange have lost some 25% of 





their value this year, and the yen has fallen 
more than 8% against the dollar. Japanese 
policymakers denied that the financial tur- 
bulence had made them any more willing 
to reach last week's agreement. “We would 
have done this if the yen were strong and 
stocks were going up,” said one senior To- 
kyo official. 

At a news conference, Prime Minister 





ticed caution, Said Texas 
Democrat Lloyd Bentsen, 
chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee: “Put me 
down as a skeptic who has 
seen too many agreements in 
which the results don’t match 
the rhetoric.” Many lawmak- 
ers are withholding judgment 
until they can see signs that 
the agreement is benefiting 
U.S. companies. Observed 
Senator John Danforth of 
Missouri: “In any commer- 
cial agreement with Japan, 
secing is believing.” 

But the ambitious plan is 
likely to do little to narrow 
the U.S. trade gap with Japan 
anytime soon. Most of the 
proposals, if enacted, are to 
be phased in over a period of 
years. And while U.S. exports 
to Japan nearly doubled from 
$23 billion to $45 billion be- 


PROMISES, PROMISES 


JAPAN AGREED TO: 
Streamline the retail distribution system and make it easier to open 
large department stores. 
Stiffen penalties for antitrust violations such as bid-rigging by 
Japanese companies. 
Change tax laws so that residential real estate will become more 
affordable. 
Expand airports and harbors to facilitate the flow of imports. 
Reduce the workweek for government employees from 5 42 days to 
five days and encourage the private sector to follow suit. 


UNITED STATES AGREED TO: 
Improve procedures to meet targets to balance the budget by 1993. 
Create Family Savings Accounts that would allow couples to earn 
tax-free interest on up to $5,000 a year. 
Seek to reduce the tax rate on capital gains as a way of boosting 
investment. 
Study ways to lower the cost to U.S. corporations of raising capital. 
Boost federal spending for basic research and development. 
Support national goals for improving the educational system to 
provide students with necessary job skills. 


Now help is just a phone call away. 24 hours a day. 


Any time of the day or night, nationwide, Gold MasterCard 
comes to your rescue with emergency roadside assistance. Call 


1-800-MC ASSIST and towing arrangements will be made 
immediately. Not only is the towing charge generally below market 
rates, it’s billed directly to your account. So theres no need to 

worry about cash. Master RoadAssist only from Gold MasterCard. 


Kaifu said the accords, though 
“painful” in the short run, 
would ultimately “improve 
the quality of life of the Japa- 
nese people, promote con- 
sumer benefits and bring our 
economy into better harmony 
with the world economy.” 
Among other advantages, the 
agreements would create low- 
er prices for Japanese shop- 
pers by encouraging increased 
competition from foreign 
goods. Moreover, consumers 
and businesses would gain 
from proposed changes in 
property-tax laws that would 
rein in the cost of real estate 
(one square meter in Tokyo 
can now cost $250,000). Far 
from being bitter, that medi- 
cine would be quite palatable. 
By John Greenwald. Reported by 
Gisela Bolte/Washington and Barry 
Hillenbrand/Tokyo 
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GM Gets Itself 
A Car Guy 


Robert Stempel will take over 
the top job in August 


e has come about as far as he could 

from his first job as a gas-station me- 
chanic in Bloomfield, N.J. But those early 
skills may prove handy now. A good over- 
haul by an experienced repairman is just 
what General Motors needs. Last week 
GM's board departed from a 34-year com- 
pany tradition of putting financial men in 
the driver’s seat when it chose Robert 
Stempel, 56, to take over as chairman after 
Roger Smith retires in August. 

Widely admired among his troops as “a 
car guy,” Stempel, the first career engineer 
to run the company, earned an M.B.A, in 
night school and a reputation for decisive- 
ness and innovation while working his way 
up at GM. As head of the Adam Opel op- 
eration in West Germany in the early 
1980s, for example, he was credited with 
igniting the transformation of GM’s ineffi- 
cient European arm into a powerhouse. 
Overseas car operations contributed $2.6 
billion of the company’s $4.2 billion in 
1989 earnings. Having won his stripes un- 
der the hood, Stempel must now take swift 
action to restore GM’s sharply reduced 
share of U.S. auto sales, During the nearly 
ten years that Smith has run GM, the auto- 
maker's U.S. market share has slipped 
from 45% to 35%. 

Stempel is expected to continue such 
Smith policies as investing in state-of-the- 
art manufacturing technology, improving 
quality and cracking down on costs. In con- 
trast to the somewhat autocratic Smith, 
though, the new chief is by nature a team 

| leader, known for listening to the troops. 
To rebuild customer enthusiasm, GM 
needs some better ideas. Industry experts 
| who applauded Stempel’s appointment 
hope his thorough grasp of what makes 
cars go will help him move more of them 
out of the showrooms. = 





The chairman and former grease monkey 
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Money Angles 
Andrew Tobias 


It’s Not Easy to Be Short 


W ith the U.S. economy shaky and the Japanese stock market down 25% in 
three months, this may be the time to sell short. There are two reasons to 
short stocks right now (and one not to): 

1) If the stocks you pick go down, you make money. Short a stock at 40 that drops 
to 30, and you've made ten bucks. It may be too late to short United Airlines, which 
dropped from 294 to 140 before news of the latest buyout plan (you'd have made 
$15,400 shorting 100 shares), but with the Dow Jones industrial average only 4% 
below its Jan. 2 all-time high, there’s still plenty of room for stocks to fall. 

2) Your broker will love you for it. He'll get to charge a commission when you ini- 
tiate the short (selling shares of a stock you don’t yet own) and another when you 
“cover” (buying them back), just as he would if you bought and sold a stock normal- 
ly. But your broker's real thrill will be the interest he earns on the proceeds of your 
sale. Because even though you didn't own the shares you sold (your broker bor- 
rowed them for you from another customer), you really did sell them, and your bro- 
ker really did receive cash. By rights, you should earn interest on that cash. But un- 
less you're a very big, insistent customer, you won't. Your broker keeps it. Wall 
Street makes hundreds of millions of dollars this way each year. 





The reason not to sell short: 
You'll lose money. Well, conceivably you won't; you may just lose sleep. But 


probably. To begin with, there are the aforementioned commissions. On top of 


that, if the stock pays a dividend, you don’t get it—you pay it. (With short sales, ev- 
erything works in reverse.) Mainly, though, if the stock you've shorted goes up in- 
stead of down, you lose a dollar for every point it climbs. 

You may think it’s easy to pick stocks that will go down. It certainly seems easy 
enough when you're not trying. But it’s actually even harder than picking stocks 
that will go up. Over time, more stocks rise than fall. 

Granted, in a bear market almost all stocks fall. But how sure are you we're in 
for a bear market? Or that a good deal of the damage hasn’t already been done? 
(The Dow is near its all-time high, but many lesser stocks are off 20% or more.) 
“Our Fund Timing Index has risen to its highest and most bullish level in history,” 
reported a recent issue of Norman Fosback’s Mutual Fund Forecaster, which looks 
for a 32% rise in the market over the next twelve months. Sure, Wall Street seems 
gloomy these days, says Fosback, but that’s the time to buy. 

If you do find a stock you're certain is overpriced—like the Germany Fund not 
long ago, selling for twice the value of its assets—often you won't be able to short it 
after all, because your broker can’t find anyone to lend the shares. Or if he can, you 
get caught in a “short squeeze,” in which the stock gets bid up to even more absurd 
levels by short sellers forced to buy back and return borrowed shares. 

Far better, if you’re convinced the market’s headed down, to buy puts (at least 
with puts, your loss is limited to the size of your bet) or leave all this to the manag- 
ers of your mutual fund. Some funds, like Fidelity Magellan, feel obligated to re- 
main nearly fully invested at all times. But others, like Mutual Shares, may go 
heavily into cash, or, like the closed-end Zweig Fund, short stocks themselves. = 
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AN EARLY START TO EATING SMART. 





If you like being in the driver's seat, get 
behind the wheel of a Ford Probe GT. Restyled 
for 1990, with a full array of engineering eye- 
openers, Probe GT lets you take to the road with 
plenty of drive. 


At the heart is a highly-motivated 2.2 liter 
intercooled, turbocharged EFI engine. Guided 
by either a five-speed or new automatic trans- 
mission, it’s definitely designed for those who 
want to get ahead. 


Even those who know where they’re going 


sometimes have to make unexpected stops along 
the way. That's why Probe GT offers an available 


anti-lock braking system (ABS) that lets you 
stop with confidence. 


This computerized suspension 
automatically adjusts to your selected 
mode (Soft, Normal-Auto or Sport- 
Auto), giving you tailor-made 
handling for performance 
in the turns or just Bere 


cruising at speed. 


————— 


52 ee iy a 
Buckle up—toget her we Can save lives 
=> 7 


A controlled feel of the road goes beyond 
just the leather-wrapped steering wheel. 
Because Probe GT’s remarkable power steering 
responds to your speed, letting you enjoy 
almost effortless steering when parking and a 
tight, firm feel when out on the road. 


If the preceding information sounded like 
music to your ears, wait till you turn on our 
AM/FM stereo with optional cassette and com- 
pact disc. It’s the ultimate in performance, 
which seems only fitting. 




















Wheelbase (in.) 99.0 
Length/Width (in.) 177/68.3 
Curb Weight (Ib.) 3000 


Powertrain: Intercooled, turbocharged, electronically 
fuel-injected 2.2L SOHC, 4-cylinder, 12-valve engine, 
145 hp @ 4300 rpm, 190 Ibs. ft. torque @ 3500 rpm, 
front-wheel drive, 5-speed manual or 4-speed automatic 
transmission 





Suspension: 4-wheel independent, automatic adjusting 
suspension (AAS) with anti-sway bars front/rear 


Brakes: 4-wheel disc brakes, ABS available 
Tires: P205/60VR 15” 
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TTS ONLY A MATIER OF TIME. 


We now import more than 
40 percent of all the oil we use. 
And that percentage is growing. 
Our excessive dependence an 
foreign oil could blow up in our 
faces at any moment if our supply 
were somehow disrupted. 

But the more we use nuclear 
energy, instead of imported oil, to 
generate our electricity, the less we 
have to depend on uncertain for- 
eign oil supplies. 


America’s 112 nuclear electric 
plants already have cut foreign oil 
dependence by 4 billion barrels 
since the oil embargo of 1973, 
saving us $115 billion in foreign 
oil payments. 

But 112 nuclear plants will 
not be enough to meet our rapidly 
growing demand for electricity. 
We need more plants. 

Importing so much oil is a dan- 
ger we must not ignore. We need to 


rely more On energy sources we can 
count on, like nuclear energy. 

For a free booklet on nuclear 
energy, write to the U.S. Council 
for Energy 
Awareness, 
P.O. Box 66080, 
Dept. BBO1, 
Washington, 
D.C. 20035. 





U.S. COUNCIL FOR ENERGY AWARENESS 


Nuclear energy means more energy independence. 


21990 USCEA 
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Business Notes 








Ryan testifies; Keating, far left, watches 


THRIFTS 


Take This Job 
And Do It! 


Neither his inexperience nor his 
admission of having used mari- 
juana and cocaine in the early 
1970s seemed as pressing as the 
need simply to find someone to 
oversee the troubled savings 
and loan industry. And so, after 


berating Timothy Ryan, 
44, for his utter unprepar- 
edness for the job, the 
Senate last week ap- 
proved his appointment 
to head the Office of 
Thrift Supervision by a 
generous 62-37 vote. 
During his confirma- 
tion hearings, Ryan, a for- 
mer Labor Department 
lawyer, readily conceded 
that he knows little about 
the thrift industry or the 
S&L cleanup, the cost of 
which Comptroller Gen- 
eral Charles Bowsher esti- 
| mated last week at up to $500 
billion. If Ryan was in an awk- 
ward position, so were some of 
his Senate inquisitors, who are 
themselves under a cloud in the 
S&L mess. They are accused of 
favoritism toward thrift owner 
Charles Keating Jr., who made 
sizable contributions to their 
campaigns—and who was a 
rapt spectator at the Senate 
hearings. 8 





HOLLYWOOD 


Honesty! What 
AConcept! 


An AT&T commercial up- 
braids consumers: “We're tired 
of taking your crap! If we fold, 
you'll have no damn phones!” 
A Porsche ad promises 
male owners instant sex. 
And a United Airlines 
spot boasts, “Most of our 
passengers get there 
alive!” In the new Para- 
mount film, Crazy People, 
the advertising copywriter 
who pens these lines is 
committed to an insane 
asylum. Since this is Hol- 
lywood, though, the writ- 
er, played by Dudley 
Moore, soon becomes the 
hottest property on Madi- 
son Avenue and falls in 
love with Daryl Hannah. 
Paramount added 
zing to the tale by using 
the names of real compa- 


IRGET 


THE FRENCH CAN BE ANNOYING. 





Madcap ad from Crazy People 


nies, but ABC and CBs have de- 
clined to run some commercials 
for the film because they in- 
clude fake ads that might upset 
major network advertisers. Par- 
amount pleads that the movie is 
a comedy. Starting this week, 
moviegoers can make that judg- 
ment for themselves. 2 
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GOODWILL 


Made Just 
For Him 


When Raymond Dunn Jr. was 
born 15 years ago, he had an 
undersize brain, was severely 
retarded and was allergic to all 
foods except one—Gerber 
Meat-Based Formula. De- 
signed for babies who could not 
tolerate foods based on cows’ 
milk, the product was canceled 
in 1985, when soybean formulas 
displaced it. That threatened 
disaster for Raymond, who still 
could not eat anything else. His 
mother Carol Dunn of Yankee 
Lake, N.Y., made an appeal to 
Gerber. 

Since then, the company has 
been in constant contact with 
Dunn, giving her its remaining 
stock and notifying her of new 
formulas that her handicapped 
son, who weighs only 31 Ibs., 
might tolerate. Last week 20 
members of Gerber’s research 
and development teams volun- 
teered to produce batches of 
the formula for Raymond free 
of charge. Says Gerber spokes- 
man Jim Lovejoy: “Our pur- 
pose has always been helping 
parents with their children.” = 


AUTOMOBILES 


The Boss 
Says Buy 


Having seen their bonuses evap- 
orate because of poor profits, 
and up to 10% of their salaries 
escrowed pending the success of 
a cost-cutting program, Chrys- 
ler’s top 100 executives are now 
being formally “encouraged” by 








Chairman Lee Iacocca to buy 
the company’s weak stock. The 
idea is to coax managers to in- 
crease their stake in the compa- 
ny’s performance. 

In an industry legendary for 
lack of management account- 
ability, Chrysler has been mak- 
ing strong moves to tie execu- 
tive compensation directly to 
the company’s fortunes. Ia- 
cocca is pressing top execs to 





buy stock equivalent in value to 
their annual salaries. “I want 
them to feel exposed,” he says. 
“T want them to put pressure on 
the people to deliver, to get 
earnings up, to reduce costs.” 
Ironically, the chairman himself 
sold 95,339 of his 287,205 
shares of Chrysler stock last 
year. That leaves him with more 
than $3 million in stock—twice 
his annual salary. ica 








Big Blue’s 
Tiniest Logo 


They are among the most fam- 
ous initials in the world, found 
almost anywhere computers are 
used, But last week the letters 
IBM appeared in the pages of 
the British science journal Na- 





Magnified 6 million times: the company name spelled in xenon atoms 








ture in an unprecedented form. 
Two IBM researchers, in a sci- 
entific and marketing tour de 
force, had spelled out their cor- 
porate emblem by dragging at- 
oms across a crystal of nickel 
one at a time. The result: the 
world’s smallest corporate logo, 
measuring 660 billionths of an 
inch long. 

It was a remarkable demon- 





stration of the precision with 
which single atoms can now be 
manipulated, a skill that could 
conceivably be used someday to 
build atom-size transistors or to 
custom-design molecules. Using 
an instrument called a scanning 
tunneling microscope and work- 
ing on a surface chilled to near 
absolute zero, researchers Don- 
ald Eigler and Erhard Schweizer 
were able to get individual at- 
oms to respond to the magnet- 
like tug of a fine tungsten nee- 
dle. But don’t expect to see 
atom-etching booths at your lo- 
cal science fair. It took 22 hours 
to haul 35 xenon atoms across 
the bumpy nickel surface. And 
when the temperature rose 
above — 380° F, the masterpiece 
flew apart. a 
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At Europe’s CERN, particle collisions create tiny fireballs 400 
million times as hot as the sun, spraying out new matter 


COVER STORIES 


Science 


The Ultimate Quest 


Armed with giant machines and grand ambitions, physicists spend 
billions in the race to discover the building blocks of matter 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 


he elevator doors opened into a 
room in an under- 

ground “tunnel outside Geneva 

Out came the eminent British as- 
trophysieist Stephen Hawking, in a wheel 
chair as always. He was there to behold a 
wondrous sight, Before him loomed a giant 


Cavernous 


device called a particle detector, a compo- 
nent of an incredible machine whose jobiis 
to accelerate tiny fragments of matter to 
nearly the speed of light, then smash them 
together with a fury far greater than any 
natural collision on earth 


50 


Paralyzed by a degenerative nerve dis- 
ease, Hawking is one of the world’s most 
accomplished physicists, renowned for his 
breakthroughs in the study of gravitation 
and cosmology. Yet the man who holds 
University 


professorship once occupied by Sir Isaac 


the prestigious Cambridge 


Newton was overwhelmed by the sheer 

size and complexity of the machine before 

him. Joked Hawking: “This reminds me of 

one of those James Bond movies, where 

sOme mad scientist is plotting to take over 
the world.” 

It is easy to under- 
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stand why even Hawking was awed: he was 
looking at just a portion of the lar 
entific instrument ever built. Known as the 
large electron-positron collider, this new 


gest sci 


particle accelerator is the centerpiece of 
CERN, the European Organization for Nu 
clear Research and one of E urope’s proud- 
est achievements. LEP is a mammoth parti- 
cle racetrack residing in a ring-shaped 
tunnel 27 km (16.8 miles) in circumference 
and an average of 110 meters (360 ft.) un- 
derground. The machine contains 330,000 
cubic meters (431,640 cu. yds.) of 
concrete and holds some 60,000 tons 
of hardware, including 
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nearly OOO ctro! 






60 computers and 6,600 km (4,000 
miles) of electrical cables. Tangles of 
brightly colored wires sprout everywhere, 
linking equipment together in a pattern so 
complicated, it seems that no one could 
possibly understand or operate the device. 
In fact, it takes the combined efforts of lit- 
erally hundreds of Ph.D.s to run a single 
experiment. 

Lep and other large accelerators have 
been built to probe the nature of matter on 
a scale far smaller than that of the atom. 
The goal is to answer ancient and funda- 
mental questions: What is the universe 
made of, and what are the forces that bind 
its parts together? These questions cannot 
be answered without an under- 
standing of what happened in 
the Big Bang, the unimaginably 
hot and dense fireball that 15 
billion years ago gave birth to 
the universe and all it contains. 

In a very real sense, acceler- 
ators are time machines that re- 
create the primordial fireball in 
miniature to unlock its secrets. 
The collision of two accelerated 
particles releases enormous 
bursts of energy. But that energy 
instantly condenses into a new 
array of particles, some of which 
may not have existed since the 
Big Bang. 

This power to go back 15 bil- 
lion years in time has touched 
off one of the most heated com- 
petitions in the history of sci- 
ence, a race that pits Europe’s Lep against 
U.S. entrics led by the powerful Tevatron 
at Fermi National Accelerator Laboratory 
(Fermilab) near Chicago and the Stanford 
Linear Accelerator Center (SLAC) in Cali- 
fornia. Huge teams of physicists at the rival 
centers are working day and night to dis- 
cover the next new particle and to explain 
the behavior of those already found. In re- 
cent years, each lab has had its share of 
triumphs. 

But none of the current generation of 
accelerators are big enough or powerful 
enough to re-create the very earliest frac- 
tions of a second after the Big Bang, where 
answers to the most intriguing mysteries 
are thought to lie. So U.S. physicists have 
embarked on a bold quest: the building of a 
colossal collider that will dwarf today’s ac- 
celerators. Called the superconducting su- 
percollider, it will have a tunnel that will 
circle for 87 km (54 miles) under the cotton 
and cattle country surrounding Waxaha- 
chic, Texas. Expected to be completed 
around the year 2000, the ssc will cos 
$7 billion to $8 billion. — 
That eno S price 
growing controversy ove ic 

». Can afford tc su mega- 
project ¢ knowledge to 
abstract. Critics complain 
oney could be better spent on 




























Aerial view of the large electron-positron collider site near Geneva 
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neutrons in atomic nuclei; electrons, which 
rround the nuclei; and neutrinos, which 
st-moving, virtually massless objects 
hot out of nuclear reactions. 
f matter are, in turn, acted 
: the strong nuclear 
arks together in 
nuclear force, 


ctical goals, like fighting ert 
ome scientis 
including m in other 
branches of physics, fea: or | that a 
the ssc will come out of their own bu These parti 
Cynics have argued that the ssc is just by fou 

other pork-barrel construction project, be- | fore h bind 
ing foisted on the public by the powerful | atomic he 














































Texas congressional delegation and | which trigge ne fi radioactive 
backed by a President from Texas. decay; electron etism, ich builds 
Yet the support for a giant accelerator | atoms into molecu ind les into 


goes deeper than a desire for federal dol- 
lars. To many scientists and politicians, na- 
tional pride is at stake. Proponents insist 
that the ssc is necessary to keep the U.S. in 
the forefront of particle-physics research. 
Americans dominated the field from the 
mid-1940s to the 1970s, but Europe’s CERN 


macroscopic matter; ora’ en- 
tirely separate set of es S- 
ons—are the agents tha smil se 
forces back and forth between par 

people and planets. 

The basic “family” of particles is 
plemented by two more exotic famili 
each of which has a_ paral 
structure: two quarks, a 
electron and a type of neut 
no. These two extra familie 
are all but extinct in the d- 
ern universe, but they appa 
ently existed in the searing 
heat of the Big Bang, and o 
accelerators can re-creat 
them. In fact, all of the qua 
in all of the families have bee 
found or re-created—exce 
for the one called the t 
which is believed to be 
heaviest of all (its mass 
least 90 times that of 
ton). Because it would 
plete the set and thus vil 
decades of theory build the 
top quark has becom ob- 
ject of an intensive ion- 
al search. And because the to oO mas- 
sive, it will take the energ © most 
powerful accelerators to p it. 

But researchers wi ully disap- 
pointed if all they s doing is to 
fill out the known f; ee of particles. 
Too much pred. y can make sci- 
ence dull. Say 1 Ting, an M.LT. 
physicist and the head researchers 
al CERN; “ ly consider our experi- 
ment if we discover something 

he international competition has | rea ising—new types of quarks, 
spurred remarkable progress in | f ple—that would explode the 

the effort to understand nature’s d theory.” 
mysteries. Says theoretical physi Anyone able to take particle physics 
cist Steven Weinberg of the Universit beyond the Standard Model will auto- 
Texas at Austin: “Before, we hac matically win prizes, prestige and added 
particles, but no one knew vy e | power in the profession. The quest has 
the way they were. Now mple | attracted some of the most driven per- 
picture.” That picture ¢ Stan- | sonalities in science. The leaders, includ- 
dard Model, is b set of theories | ing Ting, CERN director Carlo Rubbia 
e nature of mat- | and Stanford’s Burton Richter, are 
ter and simply as possible. The | known for their relentless ambition, feisty 
mo at nearly all the matter we | competitiveness and monumental egos. 
om garter snakes to galaxies, is | All have already won Nobel Prizes, but 
posed of just four particles: two | that seems only to have increased their 
quarks, which make up the protons and | desire for greater achievements. In the 
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started stealing much of the glory in the 
1980s, Without the ssc, its proponents 
contend, many of the best American physi- 
cists will emigrate to Europe. In fact, the 
brain drain has already begun: last year, for 
the first time, the number of American ex- 
perimenters working at CERN surpassed 
the total number of scientists from CERN’S 
14 member countries who had moved to 
U.S. research centers. 
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Tunnel at CERN 





Operational since 1989 


Type: electron-positron collider 


rush to get results, they push their staffs 
mercilessly and are furious—at least in 
private —whenever they come in second, 

It is this rivalry that speeds the accumu- 
lation of knowledge, Observes Jack Stein- 
berger, another Nobel laureate at CERN: 
“Competition in science is not always a 
pretty thing, but it’s always stimulating and 
productive.” The search for the nature of 
matter requires brash risk takers because it 
is a venture into the unknown and perhaps 
the unknowable. Explains Roy Schwitters, 
director of the new ssc project: “The phys- 
ics we do is like a voyage of discovery. You 
can imagine you're Columbus. We're set- 
ting sail to who knows where —a new world, 
we hope.” 

Only a few places are equipped to catch 
glimpses of that new world. A look at the 
major explorers: 


Fermilab. The machine most likely to 
find the top quark first is Fermilab’s 
mighty Tevatron, which has been operat- 
ing for 6’ years beneath the waving grass- 
| es of the Illinois prairie. In the Tevatron, 
strong magnets guide subatomic particles 
through a circular tunnel that is 6.4 km (4 
miles) in circumference, The accelerator is 
built as a ring so that particles can go 
around the track again and again, picking 
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27-km (16.8-mile) circumference 


CERN’s Large Electron-Positron Collider 


Maximum collision energy: 100 billion electron volts (to be 200 billion by 1992) 
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Experimental hall 


Positrons 


Electrons 


1 Positrons are created in a linear accelerator and then stored in an accumulator ring. 

2 Electrons and positrons are accelerated in synchrotrons. 

3 The particles are injected into the LEP ring, the two kinds then circling in different directions 
4 The particles collide head-on in one of four experimental halls. 


up speed with each lap. The ring was built 
large so that the particles would not have 
to make sharp turns. 

When the machine is running, 
beam of particles travels in a clockwise 
direction while a separate beam goes the 
opposite way. After reaching maximum 
speed, the two beams are forced togeth- 
er, and the particles begin to smash 
head-on into one another, creating fire- 
balls that are 400 million times as hot as 
the sun—but so tiny and short-lived that 
they pose no danger to the accelerator. 
The Tevatron can produce 50,000 such 

| collisions in a single second. In each of 
these explosions, the original particles 
are transformed into a shower of new, 
short-lived particles. The collisions take 
place in a detector, which contains a 
giant magnet that bends the newly creat- 
ed particles in different directions. Scien- 
tists cannot see the fresh matter directly, 
but its characteristics recorded in 
computers, and the trails it leaves can be 
pictured as brightly colored streaks on a 
video display screen. 

Though the Tevatron is considerably 
smaller than CERN’s LEP, the collisions that 
Fermilab’s accelerator produces are much 
more powerful. Reason: the Tevatron 

| smashes protons into antiprotons, while 


one 


are 
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4 Stanford Linear Collider °° 


Operational since 1987 
Maximum collision energy 
120 billion electron volts 
Type: electron-positron collider 
1 Electrons are shot at a 
target to produce positrons 

2 Positrons and electrons 
are collected in damping rings 


3 the particles are accelerated down 
a 3-km (1.9-mile) tunnel. At the end their 
paths are bent into a head-on collision course 


AThe energy of collision creates new particles, 
which are recorded in the detector 


Electron 


Damping ring 


Positrons 


LEP uses electrons and positrons.” Protons 
and antiprotons collide with much more 
force because they pack more energy than 
electrons and positrons. Think of it as if the 
Tevatron were crashing Mack trucks to- 
gether, as opposed to Volkswagens. 

rhe Tevatron collisions produce dense 
blizzards of particles. Most are uninterest- 
ing because they have been observed be- 
fore, but the chances are relatively good 
that hidden somewhere in the debris is an 
exotic new particle. Finding it, though, is 
no easy task. One reason CERN chose to 
make LEP an clectron-positron machine is 
because of its comparatively “clean” colli- 
sions; though fewer particles are produced, 
they are easier to locate and study. 

Fermilab’s physicists believe they have 
already seen what might be the top quark, 
but they will have to gather a lot more data 
to confirm such a discovery. Confidence is 
already building. Contends James Trefil, a 
George Mason University physicist: “If 
the top quark is going to be found, it is 
going to be found at Fermilab sometime 
in the next five to six years.” 


Antiprotons and positrons are examples of antimat 


ter, a rare set of particles that mirror normal matter, A 
proton is positively charged, but an antiproton is nega 
tive, The counterpart of the negative electron is the 


positive positron 


Damping ring 




















Fermilab’s Tevatron 


Operational since 1983 
Maximum collision energy: 

2 trillion electron volts 

Type: proton-antiproton collider 


synchrotron 


Antiproton 
storage 
ring 





1 Protons are created and then 
accelerated in a small synchrotron. 


2 Antiprotons are created and then put into another ring. 
3 The particles are injected into the main ring, where 


they are accelerated to high energies. 


4 They are then diverted and further accelerated in the 
Tevatron. It is a more powerful ring, using superconducting 


magnets, installed below the main ring. 


5 The counterrotating beams smash together in the detector. 


Fermilab is led by director John Peo- 
ples, who is widely respected for being a 
hands-on physicist. But experiments at the 
lab are not dominated by superstars, such 
as CERN’s Rubbia and Ting. Instead, the at- 
mosphere is one of relative consensus and 
collegiality. Explains researcher Melvyn 
Shochet, who commutes to Fermilab from 
the University of Chicago: “We have 
pushed to set up a more democratic system, 
rather than an autocratic system where one 
person heads up the project.” When one 
team of scientists goes off duty and another 
comes on, they often share an informal din- 
ner right in the control room. “There's Chi- 
nese food with chopsticks, dripping all over 
the logbooks,” says Fermilab physicist 
Drasko Jovanovic. 

It would be a mistake, though, to as- 
sume that Fermilab’s scientists are any 
less competitive than their rivals at other 
labs. The masters of the Tevatron posi- 
tively gloated last year when they defeat- 
ed Stanford in a race to measure the 
mass of the Z” particle, a boson that car- 
ries the weak force. Says Thomas Devlin, 
a Rutgers physicist working at Fermilab: 
“That was fun to beat out our West 
Coast colleagues. They were hopping 
mad for a time, but they learned they 


It’s time they recognized that we also can 
do good work.” 


CERN. “Many people doubted that Eu- 
rope could pull off this venture,” said 
French President Francois Mitterrand in 
a speech at the gala official opening of 
CERN’s new accelerator last November, 
“but the achievement of LEP shows that 
Europe can harness its cultural diversi- 
y.” In fact, Lep, which took more than 
four years and nearly $1 billion to build, 
is much more than a European showcase; 
it is a laboratory for the entire world. It 
has attracted scientists from 29 countries 
in both the West and the East. More 
than one-third of the Soviet Union’s par- 
ticle physicists are registered to work at 
CERN, as well as a quarter of their col- 
Icagues from China. 

Most of Lep’s 2,000 scientists are split 
into four teams, cach of which operates one 
of the four particle detectors spread around 
the accelerator ring. The team leaders are 
Americans Ting and Steinberger and Ital- 
ians Ugo Amaldi and Aldo Michelini. The 
groups compete just as fiercely with one an- 
other as they do with outside rivals, creating 
a setting that is more charged with tension 
| than the comparatively fraternal atmo- 


weren't the only ones to walk on water. | sphere at Fermilab. 
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The tone and pace for the whole 
CERN operation is set by Rubbia, a pushy 
director with a thirst for glory and little 
patience for laggardly performances. Says 

| One senior CERN researcher: “Rubbia is 
insensitive, abusive, intolerant and high- 
handed.” Yet no one denies his bril- 
| liance, energy and vision. “He works in- 
credibly hard,” observes a staffer, “‘and 
every waking minute is dedicated to 
physics.” Concedes a critic: “If he was 
not respected intellectually, he would not 
be able to get away with the way he be- 
haves. The other mitigating factor is that 
he is rude to everybody, high and low; he 
doesn’t discriminate.” Says Rubbia: “This 
is my life. There are no half measures.” 
Rubbia’s hard-driving style has paid 
off. In the early 1980s he was leader of a 
CERN detector team that discovered the 
W and Z" bosons, crucial linchpins in the 
Standard Model. That earned Rubbia 
and colleague Simon van der Meer the 
Nobel. But Rubbia sometimes goads his 
scientists into announcing results prema- 
turely. In 1984, for example, he said 
CERN had found evidence of the top 
quark, but later had to retract the claim. 
By all accounts, the toughest team to 
belong to at CERN is Ting’s. The stern 
| leader would never allow chopsticks and 
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Chinese food in his control room—or 
any kind of refreshment, for that matter. 
He once sent a memo to his staff decree- 
ing that there should be no tardiness, 
food, drink, joking or shooting the breeze 
in his lab. “Working for Ting,” says one 
of his senior staffers, “requires the same 
sort of commitment as taking monastic 
vows back in medieval times. There is no 
room here for anybody who is not con- 
sumed by the desire to push back the 
frontiers of physics.” 

There are no doubt plenty of fron- 
tiers left for CERN to push back. Though 
LEP does not appear to be powerful 
enough to find the top quark, the “clean” 
electron-positron collisions could reveal 
many other exotic phenomena. One long 
shot is the much-sought Higgs boson, 
named for British theoretical physicist 
Peter Higgs, one of the first to recognize 
its importance According to some theo- 
ries, the Higgs boson is what gives 
all particles their mass. 
The idea is that everything 
in the universe is awash in a 
seaof Higgs bosons, and par- 
ticles acquire their mass by 
swimming through _ this 
“molasses.” 

But what the CERN re- 
searchers really expect, and 
hope, to find is something to- 
tally unpredicted. “In science 
nobody really knows what is 
going to come next,” says 
Rubbia. “We always pretend 
that we know the answers, but 
nature keeps advising us that 
we don't.” 

To keep finding new an- 


swers. Rubbia is determined $LAC’s Burton Richter was the first, by a day, to reveal the Z°’s life-span 


to improve CERN’s technol- 

ogy. He plans to boost Lt p’s power 50% in 
the next year or two. CERN is also trying to 
persuade its member nations to put up the 
money to build a proton-proton collider in 
the same tunnel with Ler. Called the large 
had ron collider, it would be four times as 
powerful as the Tevatron and almost half 
as forceful as the proposed superconduct- 
ing supercollider in Texas. Rubbia thinks 
he can finish the LHC several years ahead 
of the ssc and thus beat the Americans to 
many important discoveries. If the LHC 
measures up to Rubbia’s expectations, Ss¢ 
could end up standing for superfluous 
supercollider, 


SLAC. Burton Richter, director of the 
Stanford Linear Accelerator Center, is the 
maverick of particle physics. While others 
have recently concentrated on circular ac- 
celerators, he has touted the merits of lin- 
ear models. His latest machine shoots 
streams of electrons and positrons down a 
straightaway and then loops them through 
two semicircular sections onto a collision 
course. Linear accelerators cannot pro- 
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Fermilab’s John Peoples inside a detector 
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duce nearly as many collisions as do circu- 
lar models of comparable power, but Rich 
ter claims that the noncircular approach 
can be an economical way to make discov- 
eries in the vanguard of physics. 

Richter has already made his share of 
breakthroughs. In 1974 he found and 
named the psi particle, which gave physi- 
cists conclusive evidence that quarks really 
exist. For spotting the psi, Richter shared 
the Nobel with Ting, who found the same 
particle at the same time and called it the J 
The particle now bears both names, but, 
says Richter, “when you're talking to Ting, 
you'd better call it the J/psi. When you're 
talking to me, call it the psi/J.” 

Last fall Richter did it again. He was 
using his new linear collider in a duel with 
his better-equipped rivals to measure the 
life-span of the Z”, the particle that carries 
the weak nuclear force back and forth be- 
tween other particles. Just one day before 
CERN was set to announce its measure- 

ment, Richter called a press 
conference to put forward his 
: own figure. The calculation 
was extremely significant be- 
cause it provided strong evi- 
dence that only three families 
of matter exist. CERN’s Stein- 
berger was furious at being 
upstaged, “I guarantee our 
results are more accurate 
than Stanford's,” he told the 
New York Times. “The peo- 
ple at Stanford knew perfectly 
well that we were going to do 
this. They timed their press 
conference to get in ahead of 
us, even though we have ten 
times as much useful data 
They've done some nice work, 
but I don’t like it when they 
try to beat us by one day.” 

Richter believes that LEP is the end of 
the line for circular electron-positron col- 
liders. He once calculated that a LEP- 
style machine with ten times LEP’s power 
would have to be at least 2,700 km (1,680 
miles) around. Thus Richter is convinced 
that linear colliders are the machines of 
the future. He is hoping to build a 7-to-8- 
km (4.4-to-5-mile) linear model that he 
figures could be five times as powerful as 
LEP. The only catch: it would require ac- 
celeration technology that has not yet 
been invented 


Superconducting Supercollider. For 
all Rubbia’s and Richter’s plans, the ssc 
will clearly have the best chance of unlock- 
ing the deep secrets of the universe. Its 
scale and complexity will make even LEP 
look puny. The 10,000 magnets will require 
as much steel as a battleship and enough 
superconducting wire to circle the earth’s 
equator 25 times. The counterrotating 
beams of protons, each as thin as a fork’s 
tine and containing quadrillions of parti- 




















cles, will whip around the ring-shaped tun- 
nel 3,000 times, producing up to 100 mil- 
lion collisions, every second. 

Building such a mammoth machine 
from scratch is scary even to Schwitters, a 
Harvard physicist and leading particle ex- 
perimentalist who left Fermilab to take 
charge of the ssc, Says he: “We have to 
build the equivalent of the Fermilab 
complex and then the ssc itself.” More- 
over, since no one has ever built an ac- 
celerator of such size and power, cach 
component will have to be reliably mass- 
produced, which will inevitably cause un- 
anticipated problems. Schwitters is deter- 
mined to use the best possible designs, 
even if Congress grimaces at the $7 bil- 
lion-plus price tag. Former Fermilab di- 
rector Leon Lederman, one of the early 
champions of the ssc, thinks it would be 
idiotic to cut corners on such a complex 
machine. Says he: “The worst thing in 
the world would be to build a machine 
that doesn’t work, or one where you have 
to struggle along.” 

Another challenge facing Schwitters, 
who alternates between private fights 
with Government bureaucrats and public 
appearances in cowboy boots and a ten- 
gallon hat, is to recruit hundreds of phys- 
icists to work on the accelerator. That 
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may not be so easy. Once it is built, the 
ssc will be a magnet for young, ambi- 
tious scientists. But since Congress will 
have to appropriate hundreds of millions 
of dollars each year for the next half- 
decade for the project, there is always a 
chance that the money will suddenly dry 
up, along with jobs. CERN’s budget, on 
the other hand, is shouldered by 14 Eu- 
ropean governments, thereby spreading 
the risks and costs. 


ut for the top physicists, who will 
have no trouble finding jobs 
even if the ssc construction were 
to stop suddenly, the lure of the 
giant collider is irresistible. In fact, the 
leaders of the 500-scientist teams that will 
eventually run the ssc’s enormous detec- 
tor experiments are already beginning to 
organize. One such collaboration is being 
formed by Ting. Politically shrewd, he has 
wooed physicists from a number of weap- 
ons laboratories and Southeastern univer- 


| sities, which until now have not been pow- 


ers in the field of particle physics. 


| Observers expect he will run the experi- 


ment in the strictly hierarchical fashion he 
has displayed at CERN. At the same time, 
physicists from Lawrence Berkeley Lab- 
oratory, Fermilab, Argonne National Lab- 


Has an electric charge 

of +34 Protons have @ 
two of them, while 
neutrons have one. 








oratory and Japan are drawing up a col- 
laboration that will be run along the more 
democratic lines of Fermilab. The clash of 
cultures between the CERN and Fermilab 
styles of management may make the soci- | 
ology of the ssc nearly as interesting as the 
science. 

The science should be nothing short of 
spectacular. By the ssc’s projected start- 
up date of 2000, most of the i's and r’s of the 
Standard Model should long since have 
been dotted and crossed. Finding the 
Higgs boson should complete the task. | 
But, contends Columbia University’s 
Frank Scuilli, “there are intrinsic limits to | 
the model, and people believe those limits 
are going to show up in the ssc, along with 
a whole new layer of matter we didn’t know 
of before.” 

The layer that theorists most eagerly 
hope for is a new class of matter called su- 
persymmetric particles, whose existence is 
predicated on the so-called grand unified 
theories now being explored by physicists. 
Some think that supersymmetric particles 
are the long-sought components of “dark 
matter,” the invisible stuff that is believed 
to make up 90% or more of the universe. 

Supersymmetric particles could also 
give a boost to superstring theory, one of 
the hottest ideas in theoretical physics. 
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Superstring theory holds that every parti- 
cle is really a vibrating loop of stringlike 
material that exists in ten-dimensional 
space (most of these dimensions are con- 
fined to such a small scale that we never 
notice them). Whether the string takes 
on the role of a quark or an electron or a 
Higgs boson depends simply on how it 
vibrates. 

Or the theorists may be on the wrong 
trail entirely. While such ideas as super- 
symmetry and superstrings may be elegant 
| physics, the supercollider could just as cas- 
ily reveal a subatomic monkey wrench, 
That could force a crisis in physics, fol- 
lowed by a far more basic set of theories 
than physicists now dream of. It may be, for 
example, that quarks are not fundamental 
after all, but are themselves made of still 
| more basic building blocks. Some forward 
thinkers have already coined a name for 
the ingredients of quarks: preons. 

But is finding such exotic particles 
worth the multibillion-dollar price tag of 
the ssc? Is it a good investment? No one 
can know what the payback will be, but 
past breakthroughs in physics have tend- 
ed to create whole new industries. Radar, 
X rays, television, microwaves, semicon- 





ductors, computers, lasers—technologies 
that now produce as much as a quarter of 
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Superconducting 


Supercollider 
Operational by about 2000 
Maximum collision energy: 

40 trillion electron volts 

Type: proton-proton collider 
1 Protons will be collected in 
the injector 

2 They will be sent into two pipes 
and will circle in opposite directions 


3 The beams will cross at 
experimental halls 
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1 mile 
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the U.S. gross national product— 
stemmed from discoveries in quantum 
physics made between 1910 and 1930. “If 
all of the physics generated by the ssc and 
its cousins doesn’t have a profound ef- 
fect,” says Lederman, “it will be the first 
time in history.” 


here is no reason for the U.S. to 
shoulder the full cost of the ssc. 
When the supercollider was first 
proposed, it was assumed that 
other countries would help support the 
project both scientifically and financially, 
much as CERN’s LEP is backed by its partici- 
pating nations. Several foreign govern- 
ments have offered to do just that. The 
Japanese have made involvement in the 
ssc a high priority, and even India has of- 
fered to donate $50 million worth of goods 
and services. Unfortunately, nothing has 
come of these overtures. Part of the prob- 
lem, insiders say, is lack of follow-through 
by the staff at the Department of Energy, 
which is overseeing the venture. But the 
ssc remains all-American largely because 
a few key Congressmen still believe that 
sharing knowledge about subatomic parti- 
cles is somehow akin to sharing the secrets 
of the atom bomb. 
Whether or not the U.S. pays the entire 
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cost of the of the project, there are no guar- 
antees that the ssc will yield practical re- 
sults anytime soon or that the physicists 
will not be back ten years from now asking 
for an even costlier machine. In the end, 
the only real justification for building the 
supercollider is for its value to science, for 
what it may add to the storehouse of hu- 
man knowledge. It is difficult to put a price 
on such a commodity. How much is it 
worth to Know what matter is made of, or 
what happened in the very first moments 
after the Big Bang? The answer will vary 
from individual to individual. Some people 
think the space program was a big waste of 
money. Others believe it was worth the 
cost just for one picture of the earth float- 
ing like a fragile island of life in the black 
void of space. 

Particle accelerators have come a long 
way since the 1930s, when they were literally 
no larger than a bread box. Since then, cach 
bigger and better machine has pushed phys- 
ics to a new energy level and has uncovered 
important and fascinating new facets of 
matter. If the ssc is built, it should do the 
same—taking yet another step in a mind- 
stretching adventure whose end is not yet in 
sight. —Reported by Philip Elmer-DeWitt/ 
New York, J. Madeleine Nash/Chicago and 
Christopher Redman/Geneva 














How much money you have in 
your bank account shouldn't determine 
how safe you feel on the road. 

And if you purchase the new 1990 
Subaru® Legacy)" it wort. 

The Subaru I xgacy is one of the 
few affordable cars in the world with 
anti-lock brakes (ABS). A feature that 
pumps your brakes for maximum ma- 
neuverability under he avy braking. 

It’s a safety feature so valuable, 
some insurance companies will give 
you a refund on your premium if you 
buy a car with the ABS system. 

Even without anti-lock brakes, 
the Subaru Legacy offers you one of 
the most advanced systems for control 
ling your car on the road today. W ith 
full time four wheel drive — a more 
civilized form of four wheel drive that 
gives you better handling and traction 
on four lane highways as well as one 
lane dirt roads. Power-assisted front 
and rear disc brakes. And four wheel 
independent suspension. 

Of course, to many drivers, how 
fast they go is just as important as how 
fast they stop. So every Subaru Legacy 
is px »wered by a horizontally-opp« sed 
(for reduced vibration), aluminum (for 
more even heat distribution), single 
overhead camshaft, multi-point elec- 
tronic fuel injected, 16 valve engine. 


Mercedes 190E with ABS 
Brakes, $31,600° 








Jaguar X]6 with ABS Brakes, 
$39,700 





BMW 5351 with ABS Brakes, 
$42,310 





*R.L, Polk & € 





Should The Rich 
All TheBrakes? 


The Subaru Legacy was also de- 
signed to stand up to the verv same 
conditions that have driven m: any cars 
into the ground. 

In fact, 93% of all Subaru cars 
registered in America since 1979 are 
still on the road.* And a new Subaru 
may last even longer. A Subaru Legacy 
has broken the FIA world speed 
endurance record by running 19 days 
at an average speed of 138. 8 ‘mph for 
more than 60,000 miles.* 

Since the Subaru Legacy was 
designed to last a long time, it’s av ail 
able with a lot of things to make that 
time pass pleasantly Including power 
sunroof, power windows and locks, 
lumbar support seats and an 80 watt 
AM/FM sterco radio. 

And you get all of this for thou- 
sands of dollars less than the cost of 
many European luxury cars. 

But the way we figure, along with 
the anti-lock brakes, you deserve a few 
other breaks as well. 


«>. Statistics, July 1, 1988. **\ 
the Federation Internationale De L’Auromobik 
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Suggested retail 
price, Does not include dealer preparation, inland transportanor 
taxcs, license and state or tite fees. Dealer's actual price may vary 
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1990 Subaru Legacy with Full Time Four-Wheel Drive and ABS Brakes, from $16,039.’ 

















What you can count on after 104 years 
of bull markets, bear markets, consolidations, 


Change is a fact of life. Always 
has been. Always will be. Fortun 
ately, there is one firm with the 
financial strength, the resources 
and the vision to help you deal 
with it: Merrill Lynch. 

These attributes help give us 
stability that's not easily shaken 
And make us the financial ser 


vices firm our clients can count on. 


We'd like to share a few facts and 
figures with you of which we are 
especially proud: 


$10 billion in capital. Our balance 
sheet with $10 billion in total long 
term capital, including $3.2 billion 


1990 Merrill Lynch & Co., Inc 





divestitures, upticks and downturns. | 


EES OA ot are id 


in equity, is one of the strongest in 
the securities industry. 


$334 billion in client assets 
Total assets in clients’ accounts 
stand at $334 billion. That's sub 
stantially more than our nearest 
competitor. 


$534 billion in underwriting. 
In 1989 we were the top-ranked 
underwriter of debt and equity 
worldwide. We raised $53.4 
billion and assisted our clients 
in some of the year’s most 
significant global transactions. 


Top-ranked research team. Our 


research department has been 
named the number one All 
America research team by 
Institutional Investor for the 
11th time in 12 years. 


When you can count on 
qualities like these from a 
firm with 104 years’ experience 
in managing change, you 
too have good reason to be 
bullish on the nineties. 


(5 Merrill Lynch 


A tradition of trust. 
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Can We Really Understand Matter? 





By EUGENE LINDEN 


Few tasks are more daunting than standing i in 
the path of a charging theoretical physicist who 
is hell-bent on getting funding for the next par- 
ticle accelerator. As practitioners of the hard- 
est of the hard sciences, physicists do little to discourage their 
aura of intellectual supremacy, particularly when suggesting 
to Congress that a grand synthesis of all the forces of nature is 
at hand if the Government will only cough up a few billion dol- 
lars more. But what if this confidence is misplaced? What if 
the barriers to knowledge are higher than many physicists like 
to admit? 

For much of this century, scientists have 
known that the comfortable solidity of 
things begins to break down 
at the subatomic level. Like 
the Hindu veil of Maya, the 
palette from which nature 
paints atoms proves illusory. 
when approached. From ~* 
afar, this world appears neat- 
ly separated into waves and par- 
ticles, but close scrutiny reveals 
indescribable objects that have 
characteristics of both. 

Physicists have prospered in 
this quirky realm, but neither i 
physics nor the rest of science = &<-¥, 
has fully digested its implica- Ss 
tions. Inside the atom is a world 
of perpetual uncertainty in 
which particle behavior can be ex- 
pressed only as a set of probabilities, 
and reality exists only in the eyes of the 
observer. Though the recognition of 
this uncertainty grew in part out of 
Albert Einstein’s work, the idea 
bothered him immensely. “God does 
not play dice with the universe,” he 
remarked. 

The set of mathematical tools developed to explore the 
subatomic world is called quantum mechanics. The theory 
works amazingly well in predicting the behavior of quarks, lep- 
tons and the like, but it defies common sense, and its equa- 
tions imply the existence of phenomena that seem impossible. 
For instance, under special circumstances, quantum theory 
predicts that a change in an object in one place can instantly 
produce a change in a related object somewhere else—even 
on the other side of the universe. 

Over the years, this seeming paradox has been stated in 
various ways, but its most familiar form involves the behavior 
of photons, the basic units of light. When two photons are 
emitted by a particular light source and given a certain polar- 
ization (which can be thought of as a type of orientation), 
quantum theory holds that the two photons will always share 
that orientation. But what if an observer altered the polariza- 
tion of one photon once it was in flight? In theory, that event 
would also instantaneously change the polarization of the oth- 
cr photon, even if it was light-years away. The very idea vio- 
lates ordinary logic and strains the traditional laws of physics. 

The two-photon puzzle was nothing more than a matter of 
speculation until 1964, when an Irish theoretical physicist 

















named John Stewart Bell restated the problem as a simple 
mathematical proposition. A young physicist named John 
Clauser came upon Bell’s theorem and realized that it opened 
the door to testing the two-photon problem in an experiment. 
Like Einstein, Clauser was bothered by the seemingly absurd 
implications of quantum mechanics. Says Clauser, now a re- 
search physicist at the University of California, Berkeley: “I 
had an opportunity to devise a test and see whether nature 
would choose quantum mechanics or reality as we know it.” In 
his experiment, Clauser, assisted by Stuart Freedman, found a 
way of firing photons in opposite directions and selectively 
changing their polarization. 

The outcome was clear: a change in one photon did alter 
the polarization of the other. In other 
words, nature chose quantum mechan- 
ics, showing that the two related pho- 
tons could not be considered 
separate objects, but rather 
remained connected in some 
mysterious way. This experi- 
ment, argues physicist Henry 
Stapp of Lawrence Berkeley 
Laboratories, imposes new 

limits on what can be established 
about the nature of matter by 
proving that experiments can be 
influenced by events elsewhere in 
the universe. 
Clauser’s work pointed out 
. once again that the rules of quan- 
¢ tum mechanics do not mesh well 
2 with the laws of Newton and Ein- 
stein. But most physicists do not 
see the apparent disparity to be a 
major practical problem. Classi- 
cal laws work perfectly well in ex- 
2 plaining phenomena in the visible 
3 world—the motion of a planet or 
& the trajectory of a curveball—and 
quantum theory does just as well 
when restricted to describing subatomic events like the flight 
of an electron. 

Yet a small band of physicists, including Clauser and 
Stapp, are disturbed by their profession’s priorities, believ- 
ing that the anomalies of quantum theory deserve much 
more investigation, Instead of chasing ever smaller particles 
with ever larger accelerators, some of these critics assert, 
physics should be moving in the opposite direction. Specifi- 
cally, science needs to find out whether the clusiveness of 
the quantum world applies to objects larger than subatomic 
particles. 

No one worries about the relevance of quantum mechanics 
to the momentum of a charging elephant. But there are events 
on the border between the visible and the invisible in which 
quantum effects could conceivably come into play. Possible 
examples: biochemical reactions and the firing of neurons in 
the brain. Stapp, Clauser and others believe that a better un- 
derstanding of how quantum theory applies to atoms and mol- 
ecules might help in everything from artificial-intelligence re- 
search to building improved gyroscopes. For now, though, this 
boundary area is a theoretical no-man’s-land. Certainly physi- 
cists are a lot further from understanding how the world works 
than some would have Congress believe. PI 
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6 Be The On- 
Everything Needs'lo 


| For as long as 
the Department of 
‘Transportation 
has been keep- 
ing records, one 
airline has done the 
best job of getting 
you where you re 
going on time: 
| American Airlines, 
. ® theOn-time Machine* 
~ And while we’re proud 
, of our on-time record, 
we're prouder still of what it says 











about American Airlines. 


BEING ON TIME 

MEANS BEING METICULOUS 
IN EVERY DETAIL. 

Obviously, for an airline to 

be on time, its planes have to be 





in top condition. Which is why 
American's maintenance is anything 
but routine. It’s exacting. Uncom- 
promising. 
In fact, for every hour 
p in the air, an American 
Airlines plane 










receives eleven man-hours of 
maintenance. By skillful me- 
chanics whose training and expertise 
are unsurpassed in the industry. 


YOU CAN’T BE ON TIME 
IF BAGGAGE LAGS BEHIND. 
An on-time airline demands an on- 
time baggage system. So American 
keeps coming up with ideas to make 





time Machine, 
Run Like Clockwork. 


WE PUT OUR PASSENGERS 
ABOVE ALL. 
Whilean on- 
time arrival is 
what travelers 
say they want 
most froman air 
line, we knowit’s 
not the only thing. 
Which is why, at 
American Airlines, 
you'll find courteous 
and at- 
tentive service 
every step of the way. 
Because it’s not enough 
just to get you where you’re 
going on time. We want to 
be sure you enjoy the trip. 
*D.OT. cumulative percentages of nonstop domestic 
flights arriving within 15 minutes of schedule for all re 


ported airports, for the seven largest airlines (domesti 
revenue passenger miles) since September 1987 






















baggage handling more precise. 
Whether it’s something as ¢ advanced 
as electronic scanning for accurate 
sorting, or as simple as double- 
tagging bags on connecting flights. 

At American Airlines, we under- 
stand the importance of efficient 
baggage handling. Because arriving AmericanArrlines 
on time at your destination doesn’t 


mean anything if your bags don't. Something special in the air" 








“He's crazy about my kid. 
And he drinks Johnnie Walker” 


tweffelin & Somerset, New York NY 





Good taste is —f asset. y,. 
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WIDE-FIELD/PLANETARY CAMERA 
Covering wide swaths of sky, itis ideal 
for studying our solar system and the 
planets around other stars. 


FAINT-OBJECT CAMERA 

Its forte will be taking ultra-sharp 
pictures of hard-to-see objects like 
globular clusters, aggregations of old 
stars in spiral galaxies. 


HIGH-RESOLUTION SPECTROGRAPH 
It will analyze rather than photograph 
the light from galaxies and gas clouds, 
revealing clues to their exact chemical 

















institute director Riccardo Giacconi. 

“nN Wi d th U mt ” The oe will not — apg tele- 

scopes obsolete, since there is a limit to 

: iew in Ow on e niverse how many scientists can use it and how 

With an unclouded view of the most distant stars, the sharp-eyed ae sca bag vey pi eegnpie 
Hubble telescope will be able to look far back into time ing completion atop Mauna Kea in Ha- | 
waii, will complement the space observa- 
aaa acid the universe is expanding, the space tele- | tory. Privately developed by the University 
By DICK THOMPSON ~ | scope has a mirror 2.4 meters (7.9 ft.) indi- | of California and Caltech and financed 
E ven on a clear night, astronomers can- | ameter that will focus light on an array of | mainly by the W.M. Keck Foundation, the 
not see forever. Light from the stars is | cameras and instruments. After recording | Keck has a dish 10 meters (32.8 ft.) in di- 
diffused and distorted by the earth’s atmo- | and analyzing the radiation, the instru- | ameter. That is nearly twice the size of the 
sphere. To the casual stargazer, that pro- | ments will translate it into clectronic im- | next largest telescope, a problem-plagued 
duces a beautiful twinkle, but to the astron- | pulses and beam it down to earth at a pro- | 6-meter ( 19.7-ft.) dish in the Soviet Union. 
omer it is a tragic blur. Star watchers have | digious rate—fast enough to fill a 30- | The Keck may not see the heavens as 
long dreamed of somehow getting above | volume encyclopedia in 42 minutes. | sharply as the Hubble, but the bigger, 
the atmosphere to have an unobstructed | Moreover, the Hubble will literally view | ground-based telescope can take in much 
look at the universe. | the stars in a new light: the space observa- | more light in a short period of time. By 
Now their opportunity has come. This | tory can see ultraviolet radiation that fails | combining high-quality images and a large 
week the space shuttle Discovery was | to reach ground telescopes because it is | quantity of data, the Hubble and the Keck 

scheduled to take off and deliver into earth | largely blocked by the earth’s ozone shield. | will usher in a new era for astronomy. 

| orbit the Hubble space telescope, a bus- One advantage of the Hubble is that it 
size instrument that will see the cosmos ten | Buc the Hubble and putting it into | will offer the clearest pictures yet of the 
| times as clearly as any ground-based tele- space has cost the U.S. Government | most distant objects in the universe. And the 
scope ever has. Scientists have impatiently | $1.5 billion, and that is only the beginning | farther away those objects are, the longer 
awaited the historic launch through three | of the investment, which will likely top $5 | the light has been traveling. So the Hubble is 

















years of delays caused by the shuttle’s | billion. The telescope is being run by scien- | a spyglass that enables astronomers to look 
' problems in the aftermath of the Challeng- | tists at the new Space Telescope Science | way back in time to earlier ages of the cos- 
er explosion. Institute, housed at Johns Hopkins Uni- | mos. Says institute astronomer Eric Chais- 


Once aloft in the dark void of space, the | versity in Baltimore. The data will be col- | son: “The space telescope should allow us to 
Hubble promises a leap in astronomical | lected by some 380 institute researchers | see sufficiently far out into space and suffi- 
observing power unlike anything since | and computer technicians and will be used | ciently back into time so that we can begin to 
1609, when Galileo first pointed a tele- | by scientists all over the world. Over the | probe the regions at which galaxies actually 
scope at the heavens. As never before, as- | Hubble’s expected 15-year life-span, teams | formed, and that’s the greatest missing link 
tronomers have a realistic hope of seeing | of astronauts will shuttle to and from the | in all of moder astrophysics.” 
planets that orbit distant stars, watching | telescope to service and upgrade it. The Hubble will also cast its sharp eye 
tidal waves of energy swirl around black The Government’s Hubble budget | around stars in this galaxy, looking for 
holes and spotting the birth of galaxies. | alone will amount to an annual injection | traces of planets. So far, only dusty disks 
The Hubble, says presidential science ad- | of more than $150 million into the scien- | thought to be planetary precursors have 
viser D. Allan Bromley, “will open entirely | tific community. No wonder that re- | been observed near some suns. “With the 
new windows on the universe.” searchers were awaiting the launch with | space telescope we have a fighting chance 

Named for Edwin Hubble, the great as- | both excitement and apprehension. “A lot | of seeing a planet,” says European Space 
tronomer who discovered in the 1920s that | is riding on that pillar of fire,” observed | Agency physicist F. Duccio Maccheto. 
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Another mission will be to focus on | 
planets around the sun and send back pic- 


tures as sharp as those from the Voyager [~ 


spacecraft—with one major difference. 
“On a flyby, you get one moment in time 
and look at whatever is looking at you,” 
says institute planetary scientist Robert 
Brown. Hubble will allow astronomers to 
study planets over a long period. On Mars, 
for example, dust storms arise from small 
regions and eventually cover the entire 
planet. Now scientists will be able to follow 
that mysterious phenomenon. 

Even with their powerful new tools, as- 
tronomers will not be satisfied. While up- 
grading the Hubble in the 1990s, NASA 
plans to ring the earth with satellite obser- 
vatories that can receive and analyze infra- 
red radiation, X rays and gamma rays. “It’s 
as if we never could see at all at the begin- 
ning of the decade, and by the end we'll 
have 20/20 vision,” says Princeton’s John 
Bahcall, president-elect of the American 
Astronomical Society. 

The ultimate observatory would be on 
the moon, a real possibility in the next cen- 
tury. Just as Edwin Hubble used the best in- 
strument of the 1920s to discover that our 
galaxy was not the only one in the cosmos, 
perhaps a moon-based telescope would re- 
veal startling regions of space—and time— 
never seen before. —With reporting by 
Michael D. Lemonick/New York 


Petite Payloads _ 


Pegasus puts into orbit the first 
of a new class of small satellites 


he first satellites were tiny, antenna- 

studded devices that often weighed lit- 
tle more than the men and women who 
built them. But big was better as the space 
age progressed. The largest satellites today 
tip the scales at 15 tons, cost hundreds of 
millions of dollars and are roughly the size 
of Mack trucks. They must be put into orbit 
by giant rockets or space shuttles. 

But in the skies over California last 
weck, a launch took place that broke all the 
rules, A diminutive rocket named Pegasus, 
built by a Virginia-based entrepreneurial 
firm called Orbital Sciences, dropped from 
under the wing of a B-52 and carried into 
orbit a small 200-kg (450-Ib.) satellite, one 
of a new type of craft that promises to bring 
space history full circle. Called lightsats, 
the new payloads pack as much function 
into a few hundred kilograms as satellites 
many times their size. At $8 million a 
launch, they could open space to new mili- 
tary and industrial uses, 

The shrinkage has only begun. In July a 
second Pegasus is scheduled to launch sev- 
en 22.5-kg (50-Ib.) communications satel- 
lites the size of car tires. And scientists are 
already dreaming about peppering space 
with swarms of “microspacecraft,” each no 
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Carping over the Catechism 


Americans criticize a Vatican text on church teachings 


ot since 1566 has the Roman Catholic 

hierarchy attempted such a project: the 
summarizing of the church’s central teach- 
ings on faith and morals in a single docu- 
ment. Four years in the making, a secret 434- 
page draft of the new Catechism for the 
Universal Church was sent last December to 
the world’s 4,000 bishops. The prelates were 
instructed to dispatch their comments on the 
text to the Vatican by May 31, after which 
work will begin on the final version. Since 





Alabama's Archbishop Oscar Lipscomb 


“We have given a positive response.” 


then there has been widespread grumbling 
over both the document's old-fashioned con- 
servatism and the rush-rush deadline for re- 
sponding to it. Last week leaders of the U.S. 
bishops escalated the debate, sending the 
Vatican a sweeping and surprisingly blunt 
51-page critique of the Catechism. They also 
pleaded for more time to consult with theo- 
logians and educators over what they called 
the “most significant” project of the church’s 
magisterium, or teaching office, since the 
Second Vatican Council. 

The bishops’ critique was the work of a 
six-member committee headed by Ala- 
bama’s Archbishop Oscar Lipscomb, 58, the 
chairman of the bishops’ doctrinal commit- 
tee. (Individual U.S. bishops, like those else- 
where, will also be sending separate respons- 
es to the Vatican.) The Lipscomb panel’s 
chief objection is that the Catechism has not 
clearly distinguished a “hierarchy of truths” 
treating concepts like the meaning of 





bigger than a coffee can. s 
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Christ’s crucifixion as more important than, 
say, teaching about angels. 

The report chides Rome for ignoring a 
generation of progressive Bible scholarship. 
The Roman draft, the Americans say, 
scems to presume that “New Testament 
texts are the product of direct historical re- 
porting” and resorts to “proof-texting,” 
quoting Scripture out of context to prove a 
doctrinal point. In addition, the Americans 
feel that science has been slighted in favor 
of an almost Fundamentalist approach 
to creation. 

Another U.S. complaint is that the 
English version of the Catechism 
seems to back away from some of the 
key ecumenical language adopted by 
the 1962-65 Second Vatican Council. 
While Vatican I declared that the 
true church of Christ “subsists” in the 
Roman Catholic Church, implying 
that there is a place for other Chris- 
tians, the Catechism uses an exclusion- 
ary phrase, “has its existence in.” 

Reflecting the influence of femi- 
nism, the report sharply criticizes 
Rome’s relentless use of non-inclusive 
nouns and pronouns (for instance, in 
referring to believers as “men” or 
“sons”), which the American bishops 
have been trying to banish from their 
own documents. One problematic pas- 
sage in the Catechism, though it was not 
specifically cited by Lipscomb’s panel, 
introduces a list of heroic women in the 
Bible by terming them “weak and fee- 
ble.” The U.S. bishops did not dispute 
the text’s predictable conservatism on 
controversial moral issues like birth 
control, but they did urge that such sub- 
jects get a “more positive” treatment rather 
than an inflexible listing of dos and don'ts. 

In spite of the panel’s numerous reserva- 
tions about the Catechism, Archbishop 
Lipscomb maintains that “basically, we have 
given a positive response.” The same could 
not be said, however, for the 15 Catholic 
scholars who gathered at Georgetown Uni- 
versity last January to discuss the Vatican 
document. Jesuit Father Thomas Reese, 
who organized the Georgetown meeting, 
branded the draft as “fatally flawed.” Fa- 
ther William Spohn of California's Jesuit 
School of Theology characterized Vatican 
drafters as religious Rip Van Winkles who 
have slept through a generation of progress 
in moral theology. Underlying such attacks 
from liberals is a not-so-hidden fear: that a 
hard-line Catechism will one day be used as 
a criterion for disciplining theologians and 
educators. —By Richard N. Ostling. Reported by 
Michael P. Harris/New York 
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LEASE AVOLVO WITH THE 
MOST ATTRACTIVE TERMS YET. 


YOUR OWN. 


The perfect automobile lease for 
you might last six years. Or maybe 
two. You might not want any down 
payment. Or maybe you'd rather put 
some money down to reduce your 
monthly costs. And perhaps, too, 
you'd like to buy your car when the 
lease ends. 

No matter what you're looking for 
in a lease, look no further than your 
participating Volvo dealer. Where 
right now, during our special leasing 
program, you can choose from a 
wide variety of options to get the 
lease that’s right for you. 

Better still, your dealer is also 
offering especially low monthly pay- : om : 
ments on every leasing arrangement. os $256.04 
Whether you choose the legendary 
Volvo 240, the luxurious 760, the 
limited edition 780, or any other 
model in the Volvo line. 

See your participating Volvo 
dealer soon. Because while his leas- 
ing terms are flexible, the deadline 
for this offer isn’t. 


VOLVO 


A car you can believe in. 













240 DL 


MONTHLY $ . 
FAYMENTS 42 
AS LOW AS . 










760 Turbo 


MONTHLY $ * 
PAYMENTS 
AS LOW AS 7 


* Offered by participating Volvo dealers to qualified and 
approved customers through April 30, 1990. Customer must 
take delivery out of dealer stock by May 10, 1990. Price 
based on a 60-month closed-end lease for 1990 models 
shown. Subject to availability. To determine total lease 
payments, multiply stated monthly payment by 60. Down 
payment of $2,000 on 240 DL, $3,000 on 740 GL, $3,000 on 
760 Turbo Sedan, $3,000 on 780 Turbo required in this 
example. First monthly payment plus $425 documentation 
fee required in advance in each example. Customer 
responsible for taxes, registration and title fees. 15 cents per 
mile over 75,000. Option to purchase at end of lease at 

price equal to fair wholesale market value based on NADA 
Used Car Guide. Lessee responsible for maintenance and 
repairs not covered by warranty, as well as abnormal wear 
and tear. See your Volvo dealer for complete details. MONTHLY 


Subject to approval by Volvo Finance North America, Inc PAYMENTS S458 59 - 
© 1990 VOLVO FINANCE NORTH AMERICA, INC sesieetethien s 





THIS OFFER ENDS APRIL 30, 1990. 
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Turning Animal House into a home: at Middlebury, female p' 
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Waging War on the Greeks 


Fraternities and sororities are being forced to clean up their acts 


By SUSAN TIFFT 





G reek fraternities, those longtime so- 
cial standbys of college life, are under 
| siege. At the moment, their battlements 

are being assaulted by critics who want 
them to admit women to their all-male pre- 
cincts. But that is just part of their prob- 
lem. Fed up with hazing deaths, boozy par- 
ties, vandalism, rape, sexual harassment 
| and acts of racial and ethnic intolerance, 
| many schools are cracking down on frater- 
| nities and sororities—or simply abolishing 
them. “They haven't kept pace with the 
times,” says Stan Levy, vice chancellor 
of the University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign. “The attitudes of the Greeks 
are of an cra that has long passed.” 

That reluctance to change has been 
traumatic for the fraternities at Vermont's 
Middlebury College. In January the 
school’s trustees declared single-sex social 
organizations to be “antithetical to the 
mission of the college,” and ordered 
Greek-letter groups to go coed or face 
elimination. Two fraternities now admit fe- 
males. Last week, facing a final deadline, 
three pleaded for more time to persuade 
their national organizations to revoke cen- 
tury-old prohibitions against women. “The 
college is taking away a valuable option,” 
laments Richard Cochran, 21, president of 
Chi Psi and a proponent of single-sex 
clubs, “Fraternities can be good in an all- 
male setting.” 

Many faculty members and college ad- 
ministrators disagree, and are making the 





Last fall the faculty at Bucknell University 
voted to abolish all such clubs, blaming 
them for promoting “racism, sexism, ¢lit- 
ism and anti-intellectualism.”” Bowdoin 
and Wesleyan are pressuring their fraterni- 
ties to go coed or face possible sanctions. 
Tufts requires its fraternities to sign an 
annual statement promising that they will 
conduct a “dry” rush and purchase a cer- 
tain amount of insurance. Washington and 
Lee University in Lexington, Va., is reinsti- 
tuting live-in house directors—adults who 
will supervise meals, serve as counselors 
and ensure that students do not abuse 
the property. Dozens of other schools 
are imposing restrictions on alcohol use 





going rough for fraternities and sororities. . 
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ledges to Sigma Epsilon munch pizza with their future brothers 





and enforcing rigorous antihazing policies. 
Some administrators see a cyclical pat- 
tern in the movement to rein in fraternities 
and sororities. “There is a need for college 
presidents to get hold of their institutions 
again,” says Dale Nitzschke, president of 
Marshall University. “The pendulum in 
the 60s and ’70s was swinging away from in 
loco parentis. Now we’re moving more to 
the middle.” Many of today’s students ac- 
tually seem to yearn for a firmer hand. Says 
Samantha Gladish, 21, president of the 
Panhellenic Council at Bucknell: “We 
need someone to guide and help us.” 
Paradoxically, these restrictive mea- 
sures come at a time when Greek life is en- 
joying a nationwide renaissance. Fraternity 
membership has mushroomed to 400,000 
from a low point of 149,000 in the long- 
haired '70s; sororities have shown a similar 
resurgence. Even at Yale, fraternities, once 
moribund, resurfaced soon after Connecti- 


Greeks at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri- 
Columbia must at- 
tend alcohol- 
education 
programs and hire 
“carders” for func- 
tions where liquor 
is served. Says 
Panhellenic presi- 
dent Kristin Fjel- 
land: “It was not 
safe to have the 
kind of parties we 
had in the past” 








YOU’RE LOOKING AT A REMARKABLE 
GROWTH CURVE. It's a loblolly pine tree seedling 
We're excited about this seedling. It’s the latest 
generation of special “superior tree” stock that's taken 
us 34 years to nurture. We breed these trees to mature 
faster, grow straight and tall — and provide twice as 
much wood fiber per acre. Since 1980, we've raised 


more than one billion. Our work keeps growing 
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Some Se ee have finally 
eir first laser printer. 


introduced 














The breakthrough HP 
LaserJet III printer is here. 
And with it comes print quality 
like you’ve never seen before. 
With it come documents that 
sparkle. 


Now everything you print can 
be more professional. More per- 
suasive. The improvements are 
made possible by HP's exclusive 





Resolution Enhancement tech- 
nology. The result is clearer 
resolution. Smoother edges. And 
curves that really curve. 


But the breakthrough in resolu- 
tion isn’t the only news. With the 
LaserJet III printer, you get more 
fonts. In more sizes. And you 
get it all for a list price of just 
$2,395! Considerably less than 








Hewlett-Packard introduces the 
third generation LaserJet. 





the LaserJet Series [lit replaces. And complete compatibility and the name of your nearest 
a with all popular PCs and soft- authorized HP dealer, call 

Of course, you'll still have the ware. Including WordPerfect 5.1 1-800-752-0900, Ext. 1006. 

eight pages per minute speed. and WordStar’ 5.5. Now you can get a better look 


for an even better price. 
The HP LaserJet III is the latest . 
addition to HP's family of laser There is a better way. 


printers. Including the afford- 

able, personal HP LaserJet ITP 

printer. For more information iz HEWLETT 
on the HP LaserJet printer line PACKARD 





*Suggested US. list price. WordStar is a U.S. registered trademark of MicroPro International Corporation, © 1990 Hewlett-Packard Company PE12002 
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deal with someone associated with an 
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One size doesn’t fit all. 

Whatever your comfort zone, your 
CENTURY 21 professional's expertise is 
dedicated to helping you find the kind of 
opportunity that makes sense for you 
After all, finding a good investment Is 
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one thing, but finding one that fits can 
make all the difference. Find out more 
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1-800-321-2579. (In California, call 
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cut raised the drinking age to 21. Sororities 
have come back to Stanford after a 40-year 
hiatus. Harvard continues to outlaw frater- 
nities, as it has since the turn of the century, 
but students have banded together unoffi- 
cially in at least three such groups. 

However, at many institutions—partic- 
ularly small, residential, liberal arts col- 
leges—such organizations are increasingly 
seen as being out of step with the larger 
goals of the school. “Our colleges and uni- 
versities are holding to one philosophy, 
and Greek life is holding to another,” ex- 
plains Marshall’s Nitzschke. In particular, 
the current push by many colleges and uni- 
versities to recruit students of diverse eth- 
nic backgrounds rubs up against the Greek 
tradition of exclusion. Although national 
bylaws no longer prohibit blacks, Jews and 
other minorities from becoming members, 
local chapters often perpetuate the biases 
of an earlier era. “Black students have told 
me there are some fraternities they just 
can’t get into,” says Lad Sessions, a philos- 
ophy professor at Washington and Lee. 

Colleges are also worried about legal li- 
ability if students are hurt while participat- 
ing in activities of fraternities or sororities 
they officially recognize. When Rutgers 
freshman James Callahan died two years 
ago after chugging Kamikazes—a nerve- 
numbing mixture of vodka, triple sec and 
lime juice—during a fraternity party, his 
family sued the school. Two months ago, 
Pennsylvania’s York College suspended its 
Sigma Pi chapter after an intoxicated 20- 
year-old student fell off the roof of an 
apartment building during an off-campus 
fraternity party and died. 


any students adamantly defend 
Greek life, rejecting the notion that 

it is all beery parties and Animal House an- 
tics. “I don’t believe we're sexist and racist, 
or at least not any worse than society at 
large,” says David Skena, 19, student body 
president at Bucknell and a member of Sig- 
ma Alpha Epsilon. Like-minded under- 
graduates stress the positive side of Greek 
affiliation—the strong friendships, the 
charity work, the leadership opportunities. 
Yet even some vigorous defenders of 
that tradition see that the changes imposed 
upon them may ultimately ensure their 
survival. When Sigma Epsilon pledged 16 
women this spring to comply with Middle- 


| bury’s coed policy, many male members 


were skeptical. Not now, “It’s almost a re- 
birth, a new identity,” says Sig Ep vice 
president John DeMatte, 22, excitedly. 
“We're getting a gender-awareness lesson 
every day.” Michael Gordon, vice chancel- 
lor at Indiana University Bloomington, 
predicts that similar metamorphoses will 
occur elsewhere.“ We are heading toward a 
whole new understanding of what a frater- 
nity is,” he says. “First they were seen as lit- 
erary gatherings, then drinking clubs. 
What they will be in the future is living- 
learning centers.” —With reporting 
by Katherine L. Mihok/New York 
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Approach of a Desolation Angel 








Sinéad O'Connor is current pop’s most haunting, unlikely star 





By JAY COCKS 


L ights out. The voice, hushed and full, 
sings of private places and deep se- 
crets. Hearing it is like a long, seductive 
and slightly sinister climb up winding stairs 
to a dark room where someone waits. Or, 
perhaps, lurks. 

The music is not customary hit materi- 





Startling, vivid songs about astormy past 
“To write harshly, that’s my ambition.” 


al. It is a little too odd and altogether too 
witchy for these flighty, dance-heavy times. 
But a first hearing of Sinéad O'Connor 
might tempt anyone to believe that, for the 
moment, lite’s out. 

Her just released second album de- 
buted in one trade publication at the very 
top of the charts. Her first single, a rhap- 
sodic rendering of Prince’s ballad Noth- 
ing Compares 2 U, is also a runaway hit, 
currently No. 4 on the Billboard Top 100 
and threatening to scale the peak. No 
wonder she can title her album J Do Not 
Want What I Haven't Got. Easy for her to 
say. It looks very much like Sinéad (say it 
Shin-aid) O’Connor will have it all. 

Hearing such personal, even intro- 
verted music making such a commercial 
impact is like a time trip back to the late 
‘60s. Indeed, O’Connor’s writing (with 
few exceptions she does both music and 
lyrics) strikes a strong spiritual bond with 
Van Morrison, who is Irish, as she is, and 
who uses rock, as she does, as a vehicle 
for self-examination and psychic specula- 
tion. O'Connor, 23, speaks with rever- 


| vice that suited a time when she could | 








ence of Morrison but adds, with subdued 
asperity, “I don’t particularly want to 
have any Irish connection. I hate ‘scenes’ 
of any kind. I’m just a girl, and it doesn’t 
matter where you come from or what you 
look like.” 

Well, all right. When O’Connor was 
last in the U.S., in 1988, she had shaved | 
her head bald, an attention-grabbing de- | 


hide behind the intricacies of her songs. 
Her hair these days is a half-inch black 
corona of fuzz, but she has never been 
shy about speaking out. “I would rather 
be compared to Patti Smith than any- 
body,” she says. “I don’t want to be com- 
pared to people like Suzanne Vega, be- 
cause I don’t like wishy-washy music.” 
She declines to analyze her own work but 
is keen about rap, reggae and Michael 
Jackson (“He’s a doll, he’s a god”) and is 
open as a wound about the lacerating 
Irish upbringing from which many of her 
lyrics spring (“I'm walking through the 
desert/ And I am not frightened although 
it’s hot/ I have all that I requested/ And I 
do not want what I haven't got/ I have 
learned this from my mother”). 

Born in Dublin, O'Connor watched 
her parents split up “quite violently” 
when she was eight. Her brother re- 
sponded to the domestic tumult by 
“fainting all the time.” O’Connor’s sister 
began having extensive conversations 
with strangers in bus stations. And Sin- 
éad turned wild. She was busted for 
shoplifting and sent off first to reform 
school, then to boarding school. By the 
time her mother died in a car crash, her 
daughter hadn’t seen her for nearly two 
years. “Her life never got better,” 
O'Connor says, “and I suppose it was just 
as well that she died. But she was the 
person who, I suppose, meant the most | 
to me. If it wasn’t for her, | wouldn't be 
singing. She instigated that.” The first al- 
bum was dedicated to her mother. The 
new one is dedicated “to my father, with 
love,” another sign that the healing has 
begun. 

O'Connor is married now (her husband 
is her drummer, John Reynolds) and has a 
2%-year-old son named Jake. But what 
makes her songs so startling and vivid is 
their perpetual tension between lyricism 
and a stormy, still close past that keeps 
bearing down hard. “To write harshly,” she 
says, “that’s my ambition.” And to relive 
everything , rework it and maybe, finally, to 
resolve it. That’s her likely destiny. And the 
listener's reward. — With reporting by 
Elizabeth L. Bland/New York 
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Musical 
ilgrim’s 
rogress 


MICHAEL TILSON THOMAS 
conducts like a sprightly Ichabod, 
arms flapping, legs skittering. The 
audience is unusual too; it’s all ears 








By JESSE BIRNBAUM 
Fi: a huge caldron on the kitchen stove in a London 





flat wafts the comforting aroma of classic chicken 


soup, enough to feed a hungry orchestra. From a small | 


upright piano in the living room wafts a bittersweet trickle of 
melody, enough to feed a hungry spirit. Michael Tilson 
Thomas, the 45-year-old principal conductor of the London 
Symphony Orchestra, is cooking on both burners. 

The soup, redolent of the shtetlach of Thomas’ Jewish 
forebears, speaks for itself. The melody, from Anton 
Bruckner’s sixth symphony, needs no elaboration either, but 
Thomas can no more resist parsing a composer's score than 
he can eclipse the twinkle in his brown eyes. 

H¢e is searching for the sound and phrasing of a passage 
that he wants to hear at a string rehearsal later today. With 
his right hand, its long thin fingers oddly flat at the tips and 
turned up like little spatulas, he plays the simple passage at 
heartbeat tempo. After a brief descent, the notes reverse di- 
rection, then fall, then rise slightly, then fall again and then, 
sighing, rise and fall into silence. 

“What gets to me about that theme,” Thomas tells his visi- 
tor, “is that it takes many directions but basically it’s all one 
thing: falling.” That reminds him of a Rilke poem, Autumn. 
“The leaves are falling,” he says in singsong paraphrase, play- 
ing the passage again, “falling from on high as if from heaven’s 


dying orchards. And each leaf falls with its own special gesture | 


of denial, saying, No, no, no, no, no, no, no, no.” 

Very nice. But invoking Rilke to demonstrate Bruckner 
is an impulse perhaps best confided to close friends, and cer- 
tainly not to 100 or so impatient orchestra players, Besides, 
any conductor who was foolish enough to flog his musicians 
with images of leaves—let alone leaves whimpering in deni- 
al—would be hooted off the podium at the first fluttering 
whimp. Thomas learned a lesson on this point in his callow 
days during a rehearsal of Also Sprach Zarathustra with the 
Chicago Symphony. All his schoolboy nattering on the intel- 
lectual subtext of Strauss evoked only sly mockery from the 
musicians. At length, Thomas got the message. 

“O.K.,” he said. “Four bars happy, and then on the 
G-flat, six bars sad.” The players came through. 
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The London Symphony fiddlers know happy and sad 
too, and they get really sad when they are subjected to bor- 
ing lectures. Thomas’ approach, therefore, will be straight- 
forward. “I'll just say, “Let the phrase fall gently downward, 
legato—smoothly.’ The violinists will know that the left 
hand must be the most intense and the right hand must be 
the lightest, exactly at the right moment. As they do it 
again and again, it will work into their own reflexes and 
their own minds and will become more natural, more beau- 
tiful. That’s when it gets exciting—when I suddenly hear 
them play it, and think, ‘God, that’s it! I could just give 
them a downbeat, and they could play all by themselves.’ 
That’s my true success.” 

That's what they all say, though everybody knows there 
isn’t a pit bull alive that can drag a conductor off the stage. In 
any case, true success nowadays means more than the ability 
to produce a memorable performance. It means winning the 
directorship of a major ensemble, a substantial recording 
contract, the admiration of players, the acclaim of critics and 
audiences. 

It also means consummate musicianship, and that is 
Thomas’ unrivaled badge of excellence. Among American 
conductors, none is more talented or adventurous; among 
the world’s best, he ranks in the top dozen. Almost unno- 
ticed, he has established America’s sole full-time training or- 
chestra, the Florida-based New World Symphony, which 
prepares young musicians for professional jobs. The fine 
London Symphony Orchestra, a self-managed group, passed 
over several other ranking candidates (among them Lorin 
Maazel) when it unanimously elected Thomas as its maestro 
last year. 

“He’s a fantastic musician,” says Lennie MacKenzie, 
chairman and the senior of the L.S.O.’s two concert- 
masters. “He’s helped us a lot. He’s a stickler on the box [po- 
dium], and he hears everything.” On the box, Thomas, a 
reedy 6 ft., 158 Ibs., looks like a sprightly, awkward Ichabod, 
arms flapping, legs skittering. His baton work is exceptional. 
His face reads like an animated directory of musical dynam- 
ics: he throws cues with his eyes; his expression darkens and 
brightens with such intensity that it seems riveted to the mu- 
sicians’ nerve endings. “He’s got a good touch with the play- 
ers,” says L.S.O. managing director Clive Gillinson, “and an 
extraordinary imagination.” 

It is music that rules his imagination. Hiking and rock 
climbing in the Utah hills, he thinks he hears Palestrina; 
when the vast silences of the New Mexico desert engulf him, 
Gregorian chants ring in his head. He carries an electronic 
Yamaha keyboard on his travels and in taxis or during air- 
port delays unleashes the instrument to noodle a few “stolen 
moments.” He enjoys trivia. Learning that Schubert on his 
deathbed asked for James Fenimore Cooper's latest novel, 
Thomas sends his wit on irreverent flight. “Schubert,” he 
says, “was fascinated by America! Can you imagine him on 
horseback in the American wilderness?” Breaking into a 
high, sweet tenor, Thomas croons his version of “Tex” 
Schubert: 


From zis wallee zey say you are goink. . . 
Oh, remember das Red Riwer Walleee. . . 


Beverly Sills, who in her singing days performed under 
Thomas’ baton, admires his good humor and energy. “He’s 
got a nonstop mind,” she says. “He’s open to new ideas, and 
he’s a delight to make music with.” Leonard Bernstein, who 
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at 71 is America’s dean of conductors, took the young 
man’s measure years ago. Thomas, he declared, “reminds 
me of me at that age!” That’s high praise indeed from a 
conductor with an ego the size of Carnegie Hall. 

Almost from the beginning, comparisons with Bern- 
stein were inevitable. Both were wunderkinder; both are 
excellent pianists; both made spectacular debuts in their 
20s, when they were called upon to substitute for indis- 
posed conductors; both have a strong affinity for the Amer- 
ican musical idiom; both command a cunning show-biz 
flair on and off the podium. 

Thomas’ gift for shtick comes from his Russian-born 
grandfather, actor Boris Thomashefsky, who pioneered 
Yiddish theater in the U.S. Michael’s father Ted, who 
shortened the family name, is a retired Hollywood writer 
and director. His mother Roberta adapted her own moth- 
er’s nickname, Till, to invent the lilting Tilson that goes 
with Michael. (The British, impressed by double-barreled 
monikers, think his full surname is Tilson Thomas; he does 
not object.) Friends call him M.T.T., or Michael Tee Tee. 

Michael, who was born in Los Angeles, believes his 
birthday, Dec. 21, has an almost mystical significance. 
“It’s the longest night of the year and 
the shortest day,” he explains. “So this 
is a very important balancing point for 
me—it’s where I feel my maximum 
strength. As the days grow shorter, I 
get stronger and stronger. Somehow, 
maybe the moment in which the clock 
has first started ticking and the mo- 
ment when you first make your en- 
trance into this world are important in 
some way.” 

He made his entrance into the mu- 
sic world at the age of three. “We had 
venetian blinds on the west windows,” 
he remembers, “and in late afternoon, 
the light would come through at a very 
extreme angle. And in those bands of 
light were millions of little dust parti- 
cles dancing. I used to stand at the piano and try to play 
music for the dancing dust.” 

By the time he reached his late teens, Michael had pro- 
gressed from accompanying dancing dust to accompanying 
violin and cello students in the master classes of Jascha 
Heifetz and Gregor Piatigorsky. He was also getting solid 
piano instruction at the University of Southern California 
from John Crown, who was important not only for his 
teaching skills but also for his musical lineage. “Crown,” 
says Thomas, “was a pupil of Moritz Rosenthal, and Ro- 
senthal was a pupil of Liszt! Liszt was a pupil of Cherney, 
and Cherney was a pupil of Beethoven! It’s really fun to 
think that some particular thing that I’m doing, the way I 
put my hands down on the keyboard, or some musical 
thought, some way or another comes through that line.” 

The line extended with further training under compos- 
er-conductor Pierre Boulez and at the Berkshire Music 
Festival at Tanglewood, where Thomas won the Kousse- 
vitzky Prize for conducting. By 1965 he was William Stein- 
berg’s assistant at the Boston Symphony. And then, like all 
understudies in show-biz song and saga, he prepared for 
the star to break a leg. 

The break came on an October night in 1969 at New 
York’s Philharmonic Hall. It was not a fracture that dis- 
abled the 72-year-old Steinberg but sudden fatigue. Thom- 








as, not yet 25, was standing in the wings when the maestro 
walked offstage just before the intermission and told his as- 
sistant to get out there and finish the concert. Thomas pro- 
ceeded to take the orchestra through a Starer concerto and 
Till Eulenspiegel without a slip, and the critics flipped. By 
1972 he was the Boston’s principal guest conductor and 
had his own orchestra, the Buffalo Philharmonic. 

He was gifted, he was busy and he was ambitious, but he 
was still not ready for prime time. Veteran members of the 
Boston and other orchestras that he conducted found it 
hard to forgive an impudent kid his sudden celebrity. 
(When the frisky youngster appeared in New York City, re- 
calls a former Philharmonic player, one of the musicians 
dubbed him Michael Tinsel Tushy.) 

Inevitably, after Steinberg departed, the Boston’s gov- 
erning board balked at naming Thomas as full-time re- 
placement. It was just as well. Thomas needed the matur- 
ing that eight years in the Buffalo boondocks would 
provide. He also needed to get his head straight. Now and 
then, some of his friends enjoyed sharing a little marijuana, 
a little cocaine. He was charged with carrying a little of 
both in his luggage after customs inspectors in New York 
City checked his gear one day in 1978. 
He paid a small fine, though the affair, 
Thomas recalls, was “scary and pain- 
ful.” Now, he says, he smokes nothing 
and drinks “interesting waters.” The 
life of the ascetic, as well as of the aes- 
thete, appeals to him. He gets his highs 
roaming in the wilderness. He likes po- 
etry—Emerson, Whitman, Dickinson. 
He keeps a journal. He reads science 
fiction and the Iliad. 

If Sills and other influential fans had 
votes, M.T.T. would take over the N.Y. 
Philharmonic when Zubin Mehta 
leaves at the end of the 199] season. 
There are others, though, who doubt 
that Thomas is the right man. The or- 
chestra needs a more distinguished 
leader, they argue, one who will electrify audiences and in- 
crease record sales. Thomas lacks sufficient public follow- 
ing; he has not yet demonstrated the infectious fervor of a 
Bernstein or the Olympian stature of a Karajan. Says 
Thomas prudently: “I don’t think I’m going to be asked.” 

In any event, he has already assured himself of a spe- 
cial place in music with the successful development of the 
New World Symphony. Its 90 members, none older than 
30, are avid music-school graduates who get a $300 weekly 
stipend the year round and free living quarters in a con- 
verted Miami Beach hotel. They are given three years in 
which to land a professional job elsewhere —or get out. In 
the two years since the group started, 30 players have 
moved on to steady positions. The orchestra, Thomas 
says, is “a very important expression of my idealism. We 
can give these kids a foundation at the very beginning, so 
they won't burn out and so they can keep their souls to- 
gether. I’ve told them that whoever has his soul at the end 
of 50 years of music making will be the winner.” 

He may be right. The kids adore Thomas and under his 
tutelage are learning the meaning of happy and sad. If they 
can keep their souls intact, they, and generations of their 
successors, should one day occupy the majority of chairs in 
the nation’s best orchestras. And that, for the sake of music 
making, is not just chicken soup. . 
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THE OLDEST AIRLINE 
ACROSS THE ATLANTIC IS NOW 
ONE OF THE YOUNGEST. 





Pan AM HAD THE DISTINCTION OF OPENING THE ATLANTIC 


TO AIR TRAVEL. Now, PAN AM IS FLYING NINETEEN NEW 


AIRBUS A3105, THE LARGEST TRANSATLANTIC FLEET OF 


THESE BIG, ROOMY, TECHNOLOGICALLY ADVANCED AIRCRAFT. 


ToGETHER WITH OUR NEWLY REFURBISHED 7475, PAN AM 


NOW HAS ONE OF THE YOUNGEST FLEETS ACROSS THE 


ATLANTIC. SO FOR A BETTER WAY TO FLY THE ATLANTIC, 


PUT EXPERIENCE AND YOUTH ON YOUR SIDE. FLY PAN Am. 





We’rE Fryinc BETTER THAN EVER 














A Newty DISCOVERED IREASURE 
OF THE EDWARDIAN AGE 


“In publishing terms this second volume [of Edith Holden's nature notes and watercolors] 


is the equivalent of the Holy Grail—a bonanza for everyone involved.” 
—London Evening Standard 


















In The Nature Notes of an Edwardian Lady 
you'll share Edith Holden’ world—her 
meticulous observations of nature, her 
thoughts, anecdotes and favorite poems— 

2 while you marvel at her exquisite 
watercolors of English wildlife and 
countryside. Let this treasured volume 
transport you back to a more tranquil time, 
to explore nature’ unspoiled beauty in the 
company of a woman of extraordinary 


Be first volume of Edith Holden’ 
nature notes was kept as a family trea- 
sure from 1906 until it was first 
published in 1977 as The Country Diary 
of an Edwardian Lady—when it became an 
instant worldwide bestseller and delighted 
millions. 

Now, by an almost incredible stroke of 
luck, an earlier volume of her notes has 
been found, graced with 150 new paintings 
of flowers, plants, birds and butterflies— Py talent and charm 
as well as hares, rabbits, squirrels, foxes and = “ With 150 five-color illustrations. 
other animals which don’t appear iN pies cemmn Bante 
The Country Diary. Seer Som Beet 7 
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A Book-of-the-Month Club 


@ Alternate Selection 
$22.95 at bookstores now 
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MCI. You should, too. 

Unlike the AT& Card, with the MCI Card" 
there’s never a chance of hidden charges, whether 
you dial direct or use an operator. And you never 
have to read payphone labels, listen for special 
recordings, or dial differently from different 
phones. 

What's more, you can use your MCI Card 
from any phone in the US. to virtually any phone 
in the world. And when you're traveling, you can 
use your MCI Card with MCI CALL USA™ from 
a growing number of countries all over the world 
to get back home. You'll always get an English- 
speaking operator, and save money, too. 

Of course, using the MCI Card assures you 
of unsurpassed call quality. As well as savings 
over AT&iI’s standard rates month after month. 

So if you're not calling with the MCI Card, 
call us at 1-800-888-0800. 
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The Canon Color Laser Copier 200 And with 50% to 400% zoom and 
could do a lot for your business. And advanced editing, as well as automatic 
Digital Image Processing is the reason. feeding and sorting functions and a quick 
Now copies from graphics, slides and 20 black-and-white copies per minute, 
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Art 





Where Fantasy 
Teases Reality 


A show explores the whimsical 
world of Jean-Michel Folon 








By EDWARD M. GOMEZ 


tone. Bronze. Oil on canvas. This is the 

durable stuff that heavy-duty art histo- 
ry is made of. For more than three decades, 
however, Jean-Michel Folon has taken on 
serious, humanistic themes with no more 
than delicate whispers of watercolor on pa- 
per. His skill and inventiveness have made 
him one of the world’s best-known commer- 
cial artists. Now, in a career-spanning sur- 
vey on view at New York City’s Metropoli- 











tan Museum of Art through June 3, Folon is | 


coming in for the sort of institutional scruti- 
ny rarely afforded an artist whose work is 
better known from posters and magazines 
than from trend-setting galleries. Mounted 
by William S. Lieberman, the Metropoli- 
tan’s curator of 20th century art, “Folon’s 
Folons” rounds up almost 70 watercolors 
and prints from the artist's own collection, 
as well as several objects—frames, a hand 
mirror, a ceramic plaque—that the artist 
has “transformed” into artworks. 

Folon’s watercolor-washed world fea- 
tures serpentine arrows, pedestrian-dwarf- 
ing buildings and blank-faced men, as well 
as rainbows, birds and boats. In The Si- 
lence, 1974, he makes the enigmatic figure 
of a sphinx his own. The mythical creature, 
at rest in a blazing desert landscape, raises 
one blue finger to its lips to demand tran- 
quillity with an inaudible “Shhh!” The 
etching titled New York Times, 1974, shows 
square-headed city folk blown about by the 
wind as they clutch copies of their favorite 
paper. Other images add a message to the 
mirth. The Feast, 1983, packs a chilling po- 
litical punch: a skull-headed figure sits at a 
table munching on a sardine-like snack 
that turns out to be a plateful of missiles. 

Folon’s career can be seen, the artist 
proposes ironically, as a testament to the 
nurturing power of boredom. The son of a 
Brussels paper wholesaler, Folon quickly 
came to regard Belgium as “a mental pris- 
on, the most boring place on earth.” Art be- 
came his means of escape from stifling sur- 
roundings, as it was, he suggests, for such 
other Belgian-born painters as James Ensor 
and René Magritte. Like them, Folon took 
a strong turn for the fantastic, serving up the 
quotidian in images dreamy or irreal. But 
Folon’s pictures, compact and whimsical, 
have always owed more to the purposefully 
childlike simplicity of Paul Klee than to hal- 
lucinatory or surrealistic styles. 

Folon was forced to study architecture 
































Self-Portrait, 1987 


The Voyage, 1979 


by his parents; but upon turning 21 in 1955, 
he packed a small bag of art supplies and 
bolted for Paris, only six months before he 
could have received a college diploma. Af- 
ter several apprentice years, he met the ar- 
tistic director of Olivetti, who gave him his 
big break commercially by commissioning 
him to create advertising posters for type- 
writers and illustrations for books that the 
firm produced as promotional gifts. (Fo- 
lon’s association with the company contin- 
ues to this day.) During those early years, 
Folon, inspired by intrusive street signs, 
drew clusters of skyscrapers entangled in 
suffocating thickets of directional arrows. 
In the current show Anaconda, 1968, offers 
a vivid treatment of this motif. Folon ad- 
mits that these frighteningly amusing 
glimpses of modern urbanism were “my re- 
venge on what I had been taught in archi- 
tecture school.” 

Such images amplify some of the artist’s 
main themes. Among them: alienation of 
modern man in the face of technoculture, 
as in The Crowd, 1979; the small gestures of 
everyday life as a form of spectacle, such as 









Folon is a humorous 
humanist whose 
delicate whispers of 
watercolor on paper 
celebrate the 
nourishing, magical 
power of the 
imagination, as in an 
emblematic image of 
an anonymous 
Everyman—who 
turns out to be the 
artist himself. His 
pictures, compact 
and whimsical, evoke 
the childlike 
simplicity of Klee as 
they serve up the 
quotidian in witty 
visual puns that 
transform it into 
fantasy. 








a couple’s romantic embrace in The Shad- 
ows, 1980; and the nourishing, magical 
power of the imagination itself. This is best 
represented by a 1987 Self-Portrait. It offers 
an X-ray view into Folon’s head, a sky-blue 
chamber filled with birds in flight, a place as 
restless, perhaps, as it is calm. The picture 
also hints at the identity of the artist's most 
familiar figure, an anonymous, urban man 
in a hat and raincoat. Notes Lieberman: 
“Folon’s man is Everyman and, of course, 
Folon himself.” 

Folon’s work is rooted, quite obviously, 
in unabashed optimism about life and the 
sincere belief that being a good citizen 
should come naturally enough for anyone, 
anywhere, anytime. Says Milton Glaser, one 
of the deans of American graphic design 
and Folon’s longtime friend: “The most sig- 
nificant thing an artist can do is change our 
way of seeing. After viewing Folon’s work, 
you begin to see the world as he does.” That 
vision is Compassionate and curious, and 
more spiritual than sentimental. It is re- 
vealed here, where fantasy teases reality, in | 
thoughtful billets-doux to humanity. . 
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Flying High and Mighty 


Back when the B-52s were into thrift-shop clothes and beehive 
hairdos, they'd shimmy away in a funky club off the Atlanta highway. 
The joint is jumping again, re-created as Love Shack in their high- 
flying album Cosmic Thing, and this week it'll be joined by a new 














BY EMILY MITCHELL/Reported by Wendy Cole 





Vision Art 


Howard Finster paints what 
he sees, and what he sees 
comes straight from God. In 
1976 he was told in a vision to 
“make sacred art,” and the 
Baptist minister, now 73, has 
since turned out 14,288 
works. “In church they used 
to love me as a preacher,” 
says folk artist Finster, whose 
paintings are prized by muse- 
ums and galleries, “but for- 
got my message. Now I’m 
preaching all over the 
world.” In his Summerville, 
Ga., Paradise Garden, he’s 
put 150 figures on a 14-ft. 
Coca-Cola bottle. “There’s 
no ice water in hell,” Finster 
warns. No Cokes either. 





condition: that she have a 
“romantic interest.” For a 
scene in the first episode, to 
air on ABC this fall, she was 
ready to pretend to 
smooch, “I know 


Pucker Up 
Starring in her own comedy 
series, Dr. Ruth Westheimer 
thought, was “cra- 
zy.” But the dynamic 


> 





single, Deadbeat Club. CINDY WILSON, KATE PIERSON, FRED 
SCHNEIDER and KEITH STRICKLAND just wanted to write the way 
they always have, says Pierson, “and really have fun.” Surprised by 
their stratospheric success, she says, “We'll be riding together ina 
car and hear our song on the radio and scream in disbelief.” 





Vested Interest 


Dr. Ruth, 61, known 
for dispensing sex 
advice on the air- 
waves, Was Won Over 
by a script making 
her a college psy- 
chology professor. 
She imposed one 


how to fake,” she 
admits, but when 
° asked to pucker up 
for the real thing, “I 
was embarrassed. 
The whole world is 
going to watch me 
kiss. But I do like it.” 







The entrepreneurial spirit is 
one thing that Oliver North 
apparently didn’t shred. 
Since North’s testimony at 
| congressional hearings 
about his role in the 
Iran-contra affair, he’s 
won praise and been 
the target of ver- 
bal potshots. Per- 
haps inspired by the 
latter, he has gone 





LUSTRATION FOR TIME BY ROBERT RIBKO 














into business as partner in a 
firm that sells body armor- 
more popularly called bullet- 
proof vests—for law-enforce- 
ment officers. Although 
he said last week that 
he “feels safe among 
the American pco- 
ple,” loyal customer 
North wears one of 
his company’s 
vests every day. 





Songs to Buy For 


Whistle a catchy com- BD 








mercial tune, and 
chances are it’s by 
DAVID BUSKIN and 


ROBIN BATTEAU. The 
self-styled “Tarzans of 
the jingle” are TV's hot- 
test composing team. 
Ditties like Heartbeat 
of America for Chevrolet 
and Good Time, Great 
Taste for McDonald's, 
among dozens of others, 
have transformed the 
mustachioed Buskin 
from “a good folk singer 
to a good folk singer with 
a swell co-op.” Adds Bat- 
teau: “When | write a 
good song, it makes me 
cry. When I write a good 
jingle, it makes me want 
to buy real estate.” 
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It’s not easy to quit cigarette 
smoking. But if you really want 
to stop, there is help. It’s called 
Nicorette_and it’s available only 
with a doctor’s prescription. Ask 
your doctor whether Nicorette 
is right for you. Nicorette is the 
only medicine proven to help 
make quitting less painful. 

Why most attempts to quit 
smoking fail. Quitting may be 
one of the hardest things you'll 
ever do. The reason? Your 
body’s addiction to nicotine. The 
irritability, jumpiness and anxiety 
you feel when you try to quit are | 








q 
less painful wi 


Marion Merrell Dow U.S.A. 


common. Nicotine addiction can 
bea serious medical problem. It 
needs a medical solution. 

Only one medicine has been 
proven to relieve the agony of 
is the only 














nicotine gum. And only 
Nicorette has been clinically 
proven to help relieve the 
discomfort of quitting. 

Properly used in a treatment 
program, Nicorette can double 
your chances of quitting 
permanently. In fact, millions 
around the world have used 
Nicorette to quit successfully. 

» about Nicorette. the one medicine 
# that has been proven effective. 
Available only by prescription. 

For more information about 
| Nicorette, see next page. 











Nicorette: 


(nicotine polacrilex) 
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Newsroom Homophobia 








By ELLIS COSE_ 


ome editors were outraged when the 

American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors asked members to post information 
about a survey of gay and lesbian journal- 
ists. “Will the next item on the bulletin 
| board be for ‘prostitute journalists’ or 
‘cocaine journalists’?” mocked one. Last 
week, as several hundred ASNE members 
arrived in Washington for their four-day 
annual meeting, the organization released 
the results of its survey. While most of the 





ployers were tolerant of gays; they report- 
ed widespread homophobia in the news- 
room. They also judged their newspapers’ 
coverage of gay-related issues to be medio- 
cre and found management uninterested 
in hearing their ideas about improving it. 
Such indifference does not necessarily 
imply conscious hostility to homosexuals. 
Some editors, for example, simply assume 
that gay and lesbian journalists are too 
scarce to be important. “In this newsroom 
| there’re so few of them, they’re not a fac- 
tor,” said Norman Bell, managing editor of 
the Tacoma Morning News Tribune. Others 
decline to acknowledge gay staffers or so- 
licit their views for fear of seeming dis- 
criminatory or of violating their privacy. 
Yet many editors do not shrink from 
| covering issues that involve racial minor- 
ities or seeking input on those questions 
from their black, Hispanic or Asian staff- 
| ers. One difference between the roles of 
racial minorities and homosexuals in the 


more than 200 respondents felt their em- | 


news business, of course, is that the ethnic | 


A survey and book examine coverage of gay issues 
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Editor Aarons seeks sensitive coverage 





Lifting the curtain on taboo areas. 


groups are highly visible, while many gays | 
remain closeted. Another difference con- 
cerns editorial attitudes: though most news 
organizations have accepted the impor- 
tance of racial coverage, issues of concern 
to gays still engender widespread 
discomfort. 

After the Contra Costa Times in Wal- 
nut Creek, Calif., gave front-page display 
to San Francisco’s 1989 gay freedom-day 
parade, copy editor Bill Walter declared in 
a memo, “Bad things, disgusting things, in- 
human things happen ... But we don't 
have to describe every naked person, or 
show a photo of every dead body.” 1 he 
message was clear: “disgusting” things are 





better left off the front page. That is a dan- 





| 
gerous mind-set for a journalist. Yet that | 
spirit has permeated coverage of gay issues 
in general—and of AIDS in particular. 

James Kinsella, author of Covering the 
Plague: aips & the American Media 
(Rutgers University Press; $22.95) aptly 
catalogs journalism’s sins in this area. He 
faults newspapers for serving up vague gib- 
berish about the exchange of “bodily flu- 
ids” instead of explaining AIDS transmis- 
sion in easily understood terms. He 
criticizes the gay press for tiptoeing around 
the story initially and—in at least one 
case—for focusing on a featherbrained 
medical-conspiracy angle. He condemns 
the TV networks for using fuzzy, ambigu- 
ous language. He raps the minority press 
for largely ignoring the story, and the news- 
magazines for coming to it late. 

Eventually Arps affected so many peo- 
ple, including journalists, that the story be- | 
came unavoidable. Even then, a certain 
amount of distortion has remained: much 
recent coverage gives the impression that 
the disease is rampant among children | 
(who actually make up only 2% of those af- 
flicted), that it has become a “minority” 
disease (white gay males remain the largest 
single affected group), or that it is “on the 
wane” (a highly dubious proposition). 

Interestingly, ASNE’s respondents 
thought their papers were now doing a | 
good job on Alps coverage. Says Leroy 
Aarons, an acknowledged gay who is se- 
nior vice president for news of the Oakland | 
Tribune and director of ASNE’S survey: 
“arps served to lift the curtain on a previ- 
ously taboo area of our society.” It also un- 
derlines the problem of intelligently cover- 
ing other taboos or invisible subjects — 
ranging from domestic violence to inner- 
city addiction—particularly when they are 
veiled because journalists and readers 
would rather not see them. . 














Milestones 





BORN. Marissa Eve Ayala, conceived by her 
parents Mary and Abe Ayala to serve as a 
bone-marrow donor for their daughter An- 
issa, 18, who has leukemia; in West Covi- 
na, Calif. Weight: 6 Ibs. 4 oz. Ethicists have 
questioned the morality of deliberately 
creating one child to save another. ‘Tests 
show that the baby’s bone marrow is com- 
patible with her sister’s, and a transplant 
could be performed in six months. 


DIED. Sarah Vaughan, 66, legendary jazz 
singer whose operatic flair earned her the 
title the Divine One; of cancer; in Los An- 
geles. Vaughan’s bebop and scat singing 
complemented her remarkable range and 
smooth phrasing. Working with such ar- 
rangers as Quincy Jones, Vaughan had hit 
songs including It’s Magic, Send In the 
Clowns and If You Could See Me Now. Her 


| 











| cessful 1962 Seattle World’s Fair; in Seat- 





style influenced Anita Baker and Rickie 
Lee Jones, among others. 


DIED. Edward Carlson, 78, former bellhop 
who became CEO of the hotel and airline 
chain UAL, Inc. and chairman of the suc- 


tle. As head of Western International Ho- 
tels when it merged with United Airlines in 
1970, he reorganized the failing airline and | 
temporarily restored its profitability. He is 
credited with the inspiration for building 
Seattle’s landmark Space Needle as the | 
centerpiece for the World’s Fair. 


DIED. Arthur Houghton Jr., 83, former presi- 
dent of Steuben Glass; in Venice, Fla. 
From 1933 to 1973, Houghton’s imagina- 
tive creations for tableware, cocktail sets 





and ornamental pieces made Steuben one 


of the world’s most highly regarded names 
in crystal design. 


DIED. Louis Nelson, 87, veteran New Or- 
leans trombonist; following a car accident, 
in New Orleans. He played with many of | 
the Crescent City’s greats, including Sid- 
ney Desvigne, George Lewis and Kid 
Thomas Valentine. Equally adept at the 
brash tailgate style and silky-smooth bal- 
lads, Nelson was an original member of the 
Preservation Hall band. 


DIED. Cyrus Rowlett (C.R.) Smith, 90, 
rough-and-ready pioneer of air travel; in 
Annapolis. In 1934 he helped found Amer- 
ican Airlines, and headed it for some 30 
years. He once described his peers in avia- 
tion as “people whose vision doesn’t stop 
at the horizon.” 
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= Technology 
Grab Your Goggles, 3-D Is Back! 














Eye-popping realism gives new life to an old craze 


By PHILIP ELMER-DEWITT 


he first three-dimensional-movie 

craze earned the technology a bad 
reputation that has lasted for decades. The 
hundred or so 3-D feature films and short 
subjects produced between late 1952 and 
early 1954 rarely rose above the spear- 
chucking Bwana Devil or the gore-splat- 
tered Creature from the 
Black Lagoon. But what 
really killed 3-D in the 
*50s—and in subsequent 
revivals in the ’60s, °70s 
and ‘80s—was not so 
much bad movies as bad 
3-D. Even classics like 
Kiss Me Kate and Hitch- 
cock’s Dial M for Murder 
have effects that when 
seen in 3-D, tend to pull 
the eyeballs in directions 
that nature never intend- 
ed. Successful 3-D movies 
require that two stereo- 
scopic images be kept 
scrupulously aligned and 
in focus, and this techno- 
logical challenge has vir- 
tually overwhelmed a 
generation of filmmakers. 

Until now. Exploiting advances in com- 
puter graphics, liquid-crystal technology 
and extra-wide-format films, a Canadian 
company has developed a new technique 
that makes objects pop out of the screen 
with unprecedented clarity and brilliance 
and causes no eyestrain. The new technol- 
ogy, called Imax Solido, was created by 
Imax Systems, the Toronto-based compa- 
ny that makes movies to be shown on 
screens the size of six-story buildings. The 
first Solido film, a largely computer-gener- 











Osaka viewers see spectacular effects on a wraparound screen 


But it probably won't be coming soon to a theater near you. 





ated extravaganza called Echoes of the Sun 
that was co-produced by the Japanese firm 
Fujitsu, opened last week at the Fujitsu Pa- 
vilion at Expo "90, an international fair in 
Osaka. Showgoers queued up for a chance 
to park themselves in front of a huge wrap- 
around screen, strap on a pair of battery- 
powered goggles and enter a startlingly re- 
alistic 3-D world. 
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The goggles are the key to the Solido 
system. Taking the place of the funny card- 
board-frame glasses used to watch old- 
style 3-D movies, the eyewear creates a ste- 
reoscopic effect by using lenses filled with 
liquid-crystal diodes, the same material 
that forms the numerals on the face of a 
digital wristwatch. When jolted by an clec- 
trical current, an LCD lens can instantly 
switch from being essentially transparent 
to being totally opaque—like an efficient 
electronic shutter. Controlled by an infra- 
red signal broadcast from the projection 








HOW IT WORKS 


When a person looks at an object, each eye sees a flat image at a slightly different angle from the other. 


MOVIE 
SCREEN 
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LIQUID- 
CRYSTAL GOGGLES 


The brain combines these two images into one three-dimensional image. 
i eT ave 
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3-DIMAGE WRAPAROUND MOVIE THEATER 


/ le Solido uses a double-projector system and a pair of goggles equipped with LCD lenses to | 


create a 3-D effect. IL First, the right-eye lens is blacked out while one projector displays the left-eye | 
image. 2 Next, with the left-eye blacked out, the other projector shows the right-eye image. 3 As this 
process is rapidly repeated over and over again, the brain puts the two images together to create the illusion 
of three dimensions. 4 The wraparound theater enhances the illusion by putting the edges of the 

screen beyond the the viewer's field of view 
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You can help to provide food for a 
hungry child. You can help to give her 
the medical care she needs. You can 
even help to send her to school. Your 
contribution can help to do it all. Just 
by filling out the coupon below, you 
can change a child’s life—and enrich 
your own. 

Your sponsorship contributions are 
combined with other sponsors’ and 
help the entire community with 
projects and services. Of course, funds 
are not given to individual children. 


—— man 
| Yes. I want to make every day special. 
My first monthly sponsorship donation of 
$22 is enclosed. Please send my complete 
| sponsorship kit with the child’s photo and 
personal history and information on how 
I can write to the child 


Iprefertosponsora Oboy O girl Ol either 
C) Where the need is greatest 
Africa Mexico/ 
| American Indian Central America 
Asia Middle East 
| Caribbean South America 
Himalayas United States 


am enclosing a contribution of $ 
0 Please send me more information. T 4/16/0 


Name 


pieare print 


Address 








State 7 Zip 

Your contributions are US. income tax deductible. Our 
annual summary with financial statement is available 
upon request 

Mail to: Save the Children, 50 Wilton Road i 


| C1 Instead of becoming a sponsor at this time | | 


Westport, CT 06880 


| 

| City 
| 

i 
Save the Children 
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Mark Lewis proudly displays his newly purchased fishing boat, bought at a U.S. Marshal's sale in 


February for only $10. 


| BOUGHT A $50,000 BOAT 


FOR ONLY $10 


CASH IN ON THE GOVERNMENT 
SEIZURE PROGRAM 

How would you like a new house or car, 
courtesy of the United States Govern- 
ment? A $150,000 home sold for $15! 


FIRST TIME EVER THE COMPLETE 
GOVERNMENT AUCTION PACKAGE 

Enroll now in this special program to find 
out IN ADVANCE about government and 
private auctions. 


FREE BONUS WITH YOUR ORDER TODAY 


CALL NOW 


THE ACTION GUIDE TO GOVERNMENT AUCTIONS (Limited Offer) 


1-800-822-2470 


Canadian Residents: 1-800-468-5060 
MASTERCARD —VISA—AMERICAN EXPRESS 


COPYRIGHT © REX PUBLISHING CO ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 





How will we look 


live, work & play 


in the coming decade? 


Get Ready tor the 


Dazzling 


wew Styles 
Ot the 





Look into the future. 


For a thrilling sneak preview of 
*90s style and the people who'll 
make it happen—don’t miss this 
Special New Issue of PEOPLE. 

In it, PEOPLE predicts the 
hottest trends in everything from 
fashion, food, and fitness 
(sequins, Slow Food and walking 
up the wall) to ecology, lifestyles 


and the arts (Robin Hood returns, 
Friday afternoons are 
free, and Dick Tracy is a On 
Batman Wannabee). Plus maate 
PEOPLE picks the ’90s 19°H, 
trendsetters of note. 

Don’t miss it! 


People That's what we're all about. 
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Technology 





booth, the goggles’ left and right lenses 
open and close 24 times a second, in syn- 
chronization with a pair of Imax projectors 
showing first the left-eye view and then the 
right-eye view of any scene. The 3-D effect 
is unusually crisp because the projectors 
are extremely stable, the separation of 
right- and left-eye views is precise, and the 
movie frames are ten times as large as 
those of a typical 35-mm film. 

But it is the wide, umbrella-shape screen 
that provides the real breakthrough in So- 
lido, When the brain combines the left- and 
right-eye images in a conventional 3-D mov- 
ie, it creates by a process known as stereop- 
sis an artificial three-dimensional space that 
seems to jut out from the screen. As an ob- 
ject in that space approaches the viewer, it 
becomes larger and larger. If it gets big 
enough to reach the outer edges of the pic- 
ture, however, it will appear to snap back to 
the plane of the screen, sending conflicting 
depth cues to the brain and destroying the 
3-D illusion. The advantage of the wrap- 
around Solido theater is that the edges of 
the screen are beyond the audience's field 
of view. “The screen seems to disappear in 
the peripheral vision,” says Imax producer 
Roman Kroitor. “The picture stays right 
there; you can reach out and touch it.” 


he Solido system is just the latest in a 

series of advances in 3-D technologies, 
from laser-generated holographic images 
to experimental helmets equipped with 
tiny TV screens for each eye. There are 
3-D video games, 3-D still cameras and 
double-lens camcorders for people who 
want to make their own 3-D home videos. 
One enterprising California firm, 3-D TV 
of San Raphael, markets a $189.95 “video 
lunch box” that includes stereoscopic gog- 
gles, a 3-D videocassette and a plug-in 
adapter that permits 3-D movies from the 
past to be shown on today’s VCRs. “Interest 
in 3-D has never been greater,” says 3-D 
TV founder Michael Starks, whose offer- 
ings include Cat Women of the Moon 
(1953), Outlaw Territory (1953) and The 
Stewardesses (1969), a lame R-rated adult 
film that is reputed to be the biggest-gross- 
ing 3-D movie of all time. 

Are these the makings of another ’50s- 
style 3-D mov ie boom? Probably not. The 
backlist of conventional 3-D films is still 
pretty limited, and titles like Jt Came from 
Outer Space and Friday the 13th Part 3 have 
not improved with age. Imax Systems has in- 
stalled a 3-D theater in Vancouver and has 
plans to build two more, in Galveston, Tex- 
as, and Taiwan, but there are no plans yet to 
put them in typical suburban malls. More- 
over, as glorious as the new technology may 
seem today, it is likely to be perceived by an 
increasingly jaded public as just another 
gimmick. “People get used to things so 
fast,” says Imax’s Kroitor. “After a while 
they ask, ‘Where's 4-D?’ ” —With reporting by 
Seiichi Kanise/Osaka 
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Cries of the Beloved Country 








THE MIND OF SOUTH AFRICA by Allister Sparks; Knopf; 448 pages; $24.95 


JANUARY SUN by Richard Stengel; Simon & Schuster; 202 pages; $19.95 


MY TRAITOR’S HEART by Rian Malan; Atlantic Monthly; 349 pages; $19.95 





By STEFAN KANFER — 


hree million years ago, humanity was 

born in East Africa. Last February it 
was reborn in South Africa. More than one 
man was liberated when Nelson Mandela 
stepped into the sunlight; an entire nation 
appealed for release from the prison of 
apartheid. 

Allister Sparks, a white journalist, was 
born and raised in that prison, and his au- 
thoritative work—one of three investiga- 
tions into South Africa being published 
just as that nation has assumed a new mor- 





hg 
Sparks at a Soweto march: appealing for 


release from the 


| discovery, says Sparks, produced “the wa- 
tershed event in South African history. 
Overnight it turned a pastoral country into 
an industrial one, sucking country folk into 
the city and changing their lives.” By-prod- 
ucts of the mines included pass laws; “na- 
tive” compounds that separated workers 
from their families; escalating categories 
of black, colored and European; ruthless 
cartels; and the world’s first concentration 
camps, built by Britain during the Boer 
War of 1899-1902. 

By the 1920s de facto apartheid was a 
| feature of South African life. The poorest 





prison of apartheid 





A nation that possesses many minds, most of them in conflict. 


al significance—reduces previous histories 
to the status of antiques. His title, The 
Mind of South Africa, is a misnomer: the 
nation has many minds, most of them in 
conflict. The sharpest divisions, Sparks ob- 
serves, originated in the 19th century, 
when immigrant Boers—the Dutch word 
for farmers—feuded with their English 
| overlords in the Cape Colony. When Brit- 
ain forbade slavery, the Boers’ Great Trek 
began. Kipling caught their spirit: “His 
neighbours’ smoke shall vex his eyes, their 
voices break his rest./ He shall go forth till 
south is north, sullen and dispossessed.” 
En route the trekkers were outnum- 
bered by hostile Zulu warriors, but spears 
| were no match for cannons. Any hope for 
| reconciliation vanished when diamonds 
and gold were found in the interior, The 


whites possessed something that the most 
prosperous blacks could never have: the 
vote. Subsequent governments flirted with 
Nazi Germany, then embraced liberal poli- 
cies, but the racism endured. With all the 
warm pronunciations of President F.W. de 
Klerk, it prevails even amid the current 
talk of reforms. 

Sparks is familiar with life in the town- 
ships and cities, but the ethos of contempo- 
rary South Africa is conveyed with even 
greater intensity in Richard Stengel’s Jan- 
uary Sun. Stengel, a TiME contributor, has 
the eye of a Leica and the sensitivity of a 
light meter. He focuses on a single day in 
the Transvaal town of Brits, where three 
men spend their separate, unequal lives. 
Ronald de la Rey, a white veterinarian, 
parrots the Boer tradition: “I think the 
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| idea of apartheid makes you more aware of 
the differences between people than the 
similarities. It’s in our subconscious. But 
we like it that way. Everyone keeps their 
own identity.” 

For a placid taxi driver called Life, that 
identity means confinement to a segregat- 
ed township. There, boredom and despair 
are as palpable as the omnipresent auto- 
mobile carcasses and piles of beer cans. 
Jaiprakash Bhula is an educated Indian 
haberdasher, contemptuous of racial de- 
crees. His question gnaws at South African 
policy: If whites really believed they were 
better, “would it be necessary to create 
laws guaranteeing social, monetary, and 
political superiority?” 

Throughout, Stengel maintains a tone 
ot cool detachment, but his epilogue con- 
tains a mordant irony: De la Rey and Bhula 
carry on, but on the morning of May 21, 
1989, Life is stabbed to death, presumably 
by black men who believe the driver was 
“too conciliatory to the authorities.” The 
burial occurs on a work day. “Under the 
state’s emergency regulations, funerals like 
Life's cannot be held on weekends. Only a 
handful of people made it to the burial.” 

In My Traitor’s Heart, Rian Malan, a 
young white South African journalist, has 
one major subject: Rian Malan. His in- 
tense and angry memoir offers a series of 
South African impressions: the author as 
exiled hippie in America; the author as pa- 
riah in his native land; blacks under fire, 
with a prominent figure of the author. 

As the most personal of the books, it is 
in some ways the most powerful. But Ma- 
lan’s self-absorption obscures his extraor- 
dinary credentials. He is a relative of Dan- 
iel F. Malan, one of the architects of 
apartheid. Rian becomes the righteous re- 
corder of black rage in the “charnel house” 
of Soweto, the largest black township creat- 
ed by that apartheid. Alas, the conflict of 
genealogy and emotion tends to produce 
more heat than light. In a typical episode, 
Malan recalls a psychopath who murdered 
whites with a hammer; Simon Mpungose’s 
story “seemed to unfold like the story of a 
saint, deeply disturbing in its biblical paral- 
lels.” This romantic notion of violence feels 
like a hangover from the ‘60s, and it has no 
place in a South Africa that aspires to a 
place in the community of civilized nations. 

fet for all of his apocalyptic outrage, 
Malan succeeds by making the same leap 
of faith as his colleagues: he too believes 
that South Africa is capable of change. 
Thus far the evidence supports them. Only 
a few years ago, the government in Pre- 
toria vowed to hold the racial line forever. 
Today it has come to recognize the inargu- 
able truth that underlies all three books. 
George Bernard Shaw uttered it long ago, 
when apartheid was young: “Whilst we 
have prisons it matters little which of us oc- 
cupies the cells.” a 
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GOING SLOW SL 
STOPPING. GO! 
“FASTEST. BACK 
DOWN, SPEED! 
AROUND GOING 
FAST SLOW. FAST 
FAST SLOW. HE 
NEVER BEEN EASIE 


That’s because there's never been a riding mower with a hydrostatic drive system before. A system 





















Popular Science hailed as one of 1989's greatest achievements in science and technology. It lets you stop, go 
slow, fast and anywhere in between in one fluid move. With one simple lever. It lets you handle tight spaces as if 


For optimum performance . recomf ead the owner's manual before operating your Honda Power Equiprr © 1990 American Honda Motor ( 
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they were wide open ones. In other words, it lets you pay more attention to the mowing. And less to the mower. 
So test drive one today.*It’s a first. And it’s only from Honda. For the nearest dealer, consult 


your Yellow Pages or call our toll-free number. And ask about convenient financing. |Equipment | 
sipariciptingdeaiers ~—1°800-426-7701 
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Books 


Funny Girl 


BACHELOR GIRLS 
by Wendy Wasserstein 
Knopf; 209 pages; $18.95 


endy Wasserstein is funny. She must 

be funny. She won the Pulitzer Prize in 
1989 for writing funny in The Heidi Chroni- 
cles, And in this collection of pieces, she says 
she’s funny. She first realized this, she claims, 
in the second grade when she “brought down 
the classroom with my comedic routines on 
our prospects for lunch (vegetable chop sucy 
was a highlight).”” More recent evidence is 
that she likes / Love Lucy. 

Humor is often in short supply in books 
by writers who assert they are funny. This is 
not second grade, and the territory Was- 
serstein covers has been strip-mined by 
those who preceded her—Nora Ephron, 
Ellen Goodman and Anna Quindlen. A 
piece about the split between women who 
shave their legs and those who don’t would 
have to come up with some dazzling in- 
sights to merit another look, Ditto painted 
nails, being fat or single. 

lhe pressure Wasserstein feels to come 
up with material is frequently evident. 
Disappointment that a weekend in Maine 
was not a chintz-covered, Ralph Lauren 
infested affair but rather one where the 
couch was acrylic and the drink Diet Coke 
is stretched to five pages. A lunch interview 
with Philippe de Montebello is a struggle 
to win his admiration. When she drops a 
name he recognizes, she writes, “Once 
again we are on equal ground.” Equal 
ground with the director of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art? So eager for approval, 
she becomes the journalistic equivalent of 
Sally Field at the Academy Awards trilling 
“You like me. You really like me.” 

Wasserstein sometimes elicits pity 
when she is reaching for empathy. In “Jean | 
Harlow’s Wedding Night,” she describes 
arranging a trip to Paris to be there at the | 
same time as a banker she has been dating, 
then his trying to sneak off in the morning 
without saying goodbye. He tells her he is 
involved with someone else. She slips into 
near hysteria, making jokes (she says they 
are funny) about the waiter, the croissants, 
the plates, the Ayatullah. They part, but 
she calls him later in the day to have dinner 
ata “hilariously hip restaurant.” Of course, 
he says no. Any greater rebuke to her fatal 
attraction and she might be tempted to boil 
the rabbit. 

Wasserstcin’s real talent comes through 
in the last piece of the book, Boy Meets Girl, 
a one-act play between Dan and Molly, two 
New York City “professionalites.” When 
Wasserstein is being the playwright, she is 
just as funny as she says. And her audience is 
broken up, the way they were back in second 


grade. — By Margaret Carlson 
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Getting Young and Old Together — 








A growing number of U.S. programs forge links between the ages 





By MELISSA LUDTKE BOSTON 





ome call them the sandwich genera- 
tion, that bulging demographic cohort 
of thirtysomethings and fortysomethings 


who face an onerous triple duty: caring for | 


young children and elderly parents while 
holding down full-time jobs. More than 
one-third of the U.S. work force confronts 
this problem, a number that is sure to rise 


at a time when social patterns tend to separate them 


ously. “I tell my friends what they are miss- 
ing,” says Eva DaRosa, a 79-year-old great- 
grandmother whose smile brightens 
whenever children are nearby. 

The program was initiated by Stride 
Rite Chairman Arnold Hiatt, who pio- 
neered on-site child care in the early 1970s. 
The center attracts half its participants 
from families who live near the company’s 
corporate headquarters; the others are re- 


Mutual benefits: at Messiah Village, a retirement community in 
Mechanicsburg, Pa., toddlers from a local day-care center are paired with 
residents, visiting once a week with their “special friends.” The program 
to stimulate intergenerational contacts was launched eleven years ago 


as the population continues to age and as 
more women, the family’s traditional care 
givers, enter the job market. What's a 
working couple to do with junior and 
Granny between 9 and 5? Throughout the 
U.S., a growing number of programs are 
| now aimed at stimulating contact between 
young and old at a time when social pat- 
terns tend to separate them. 
One such effort is a day-care center for 
young and old alike set up by Stride Rite 
Corp. of Cambridge, Mass., the first private 
| company to establish this type of facility. 

The $700,000 pilot program, which opened 
last month after three years of planning, 
consists of adjoining centers that allow easy 
mingling and interaction between 55 chil- 
dren, from 18 months to five years old, and 
24 elders over 60. Separated only by win- 
dows and hallways, the old and the young 
have plenty of opportunities to visit one an- 
other. Shared activities such as cooking and 
birthday parties are planned by the staff, but 
informal get-togethers happen spontane- 





lated to employees who contribute on a 
sliding, income-based scale to the annual 
$7,000 cost. Hiatt recruited faculty mem- 
bers from Boston’s Wheelock College to 
develop a curriculum of shared activities 
such as storytelling and puppet plays. 

“It is a modern paradox that children are 
far more likely to have living grandparents 
but much less likely to know them well,” says 
Fran Pratt, who directs the Center for Un- 
derstanding Aging at Framingham State 
College in Massachusetts. Psychologists 
point out that old people and youngsters, 
whether related or not, have much to offer 
each other. An older person can fill a void for 
a child who does not have a grandparent liv- 
ing nearby. And companionship with a 
young child bolsters an elder against the iso- 
lation and loneliness that often accompany 
old age. 

Such links also fulfill an important so- 
cial function. Psychoanalyst Erik Erikson 
invented the term “generativity” to de- 
scribe the necessary transmission of life ex- 
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periences from elder to younger genera- 
tions. In the 1970s, anthropologist 
Margaret Mead prophetically wrote that 
an increasing lack of contact between old 
and young relatives would create a need 
for surrogate grandparents, 

Efforts to connect generations are pro- 
ducing a host of new programs across the 
USS. Linking Lifetimes, a mentor program 
that brings retirees together with at-risk 
teenagers, is being launched in nine cities. In 
Omaha and seven other cities, elderly volun- 
teers visit regularly with chronically ill chil- 
dren in a program called Family Friends. 
Generations Together, a research group 
based at the University of Pittsburgh, orga- 
nizes phone links between older people and 
so-called latchkey kids, who return to empty 
homes after school. At the Point Park Col- 
lege Children’s School in Pittsburgh, some 
preschoolers are being taught about aging by 
staff members, who are all over 55. The 
teachers use activities like planting seeds to 
illustrate the stages of the life cycle. The aim 
is to “foster a child’s development of positive 
attitudes toward the elderly,” says Cheryl 
Mack, program coordinator at Generations 
Together. 

Without such personal contacts, experts 
say, stereotypical images emerge. A child 
can become afraid of older people because 
he thinks they are going to die. But by 
spending time with the elderly, kids learn to 
accept the frailty of the aging while discov- 
ering their strengths. In one Pennsylvania 
program toddlers from a local day-care cen- 
ter spend time with Alzheimer’s patients af- 
ter being read such books as Grandpa 
Doesn't Know It's Me. Youngsters also learn 
that death is a natural component of life. 
Generations Together, for example, is de- 
veloping a curriculum dealing with separa- 
tion and loss. It will help children cope not 
only with an elder companion’s demise but 
also with other issues, like their parents’ di- 
vorce or the loss of a favorite pet. 

Such approaches do more than weave a 
few strangers’ lives together or provide a 
convenient way to occupy idle hours. They 
can begin to change the way distant genera- 
tions feel about one another, which has im- 
portant practical implications for an aging 
society. Some public-policy groups are al- 
ready starting to think “intergenerationally” 
in seeking solutions to community problems. 
Generations United, for example, a Wash- 
ington-based coalition of national organiza- 
tions representing old and young constitu- 
ents, works to push goals of mutual interest 
to the two age groups. The real test of these 
efforts will come during the next few decades, 
as the baby boomers turn geriatric and the 
rest of society has to bear the enormous bur- 
den of caring for them in what is likely to be 
an era of dwindling resources. At that point, 
the mutual understanding gained from pre- 
sent-day initiatives may provide a crucial 
buffer to bitter generational conflicts. . 
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Home Is Where 
The Venom Is 


Domestic life takes a drubbing 
in TV’s anti-family sitcoms 


h, home swect hell.” It’s Al Bundy 
of Married ... With Children artiv- 
ing at his doorstep, which in fact does resem- 
ble the gates to Dante’s Inferno, Conversa- 
tion in the Bundy family is a torrent of verbal 
abuse. “This is a home, not a restaurant,” in- 
sists Al’s wife Peg, after he demands his sup- 
per. “I know,” he snaps. “If it was a restau- 
rant, we'd have a clean bathroom.” 

The Conner household on Roseanne is 
hardly an abode of peace and contentment 
either. Mom has a constant chip on her 
shoulder—about her job, her housework, 
her nagging kids. “They're all mine,” she 
says in a moment of reflection after a 
Thanksgiving get-together. “Of course, I'd 
trade any one of them for a dishwasher.” 

Now comes TV’s latest hit family, The 
Simpsons. Here the characters are animat- 
ed but still a grungy, bickering lot. “Some- 
times | think we’re the worst family in 
town,” says Dad gloomily. His solution is 
to drag his brood to a therapist, who hooks 
them up to electrodes as part of behavior- 
modification treatment. Result: they start 
giving one another electric shocks. 

After nearly four decades of sweet, 
wholesome T'V clans, from Father Knows 
Best to The Cosby Show, a new clutch of 
anti-family sitcoms is exploring the squalid 
underbelly of domestic life. And making a 
killing. ABc’s Roseanne is the No. |-rated 
show on TV. The Simpsons, on the Fox net- 
work, is a smash mid-season success; it and 
Fox’s Married With Children, airing 
back-to-back on Sunday nights, have 














Homer and his bizarre brood on The Simpsons: the camaraderie of the downtrodden 
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“Sometimes I think we're the worst family in town.” 


jumped into the Nielsen Top 20, an unprec- 
edented triumph for TV’s fourth network. 

The anti-family shows aren’t against 
the family, exactly, just scornful of the ro- 
mantic picture TV has often painted of it. 
Was Dad once a pillar of wisdom and un- 
derstanding? In the new shows he is cither 
a slob or an oaf. Did Mom used to be the 
nurturing guardian of home and hearth? 
Now if she even knows how to put a roast in 
the oven, she could sear it with her sar- 
casm. TV kids have always been mischie- 
vous, but now they are bratty and disre- 
spectful as well. Standards of decorum 
have gone out the window too: Dad burps 
out loud at the dinner table; a kid snaps 


| photos of his mom shaving her underarms. 


Why is America tuning in? One reason 
may be the refreshing dose of real-world grit 
these shows provide. “With Ozzie and Har- 
riet, everyone felt guilty,” says Barbara Ca- 
dow, a psychologist at U.S.C. School of 
Medicine. “With these new programs, we 
see that we’re doing all right by compari- 
son.” Alvin Poussaint, associate professor of 
psychiatry at Harvard Medical School and 
an adviser to The Cosby Show, suggests that 
these shows, with their exaggerated nasti- 


| ness, are an “outlet for people who feel, 
| yeah, they really would like to knock the kid 


in the head, but they know it’s wrong.” 

I'V family comedies, of course, have al- 
ways depended on domestic discord and jo- 
key put-downs for humor. A few of them, 
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like The Honeymooners and All in the Fam- 
ily, have focused on grumbling working- 
class households. But their barbs were 
rarely aimed at the institution of the family. 
Archie Bunker may have railed at Edith 
and argued politics with Meathead, but the 
domestic bonds remained rock solid. Rose- 
anne’s whiny wisecracks, on the other 
hand, protest a setup that forces Mom to 
work during the day to help win the bread, 
then come home at night to cook it. The 
message, writes Barbara Ehrenreich in the 
New Republic, is that “Mom is no longer in- 
terested in being a human sacrifice on the 
altar of ‘pro-family values.’ ” 


hose values are shredded completely 
in Married . . . With Children. The ma- 
triarch of this clan is a slothful shrew who 
never does a lick of housework. Dad is an 
insensitive lout who picks his toes and 
spends his happiest hours on the toilet seat. 
The oldest daughter is a floozy who can 
barely count to ten. Their repartee is 
drenched with venom. (Al wants to take 
Peg bowling for her birthday. “Come on,” 
he says, “this'll be the first birthday you be 
gin in an alley.”) Gross and funny in rough- 
ly equal measure, Married . . . With Children 
turns the TV family into a vicious cartoon. 
The Simpsons, a real cartoon, is actually 
much closer to recognizable human life. 
Family members are not depraved or offen- 
sive, just a little dim. Homer, the father, 
works at the local nuclear power plant and 
gets no respect at home. His wife Marge, her 
blue hair piled into an otherworldly bechive, 
is a scratchy-voiced simp. The only real live 
wire is Bart, a bratty fourth-grader whose 
vocabulary includes such bons mots as “Eat 
my shorts.” Created by cartoonist Matt 
Groening, The Simpsons has a good deal of 
savvy wit. One episode, in which Bart is mis 
takenly labeled a genius, sharply parodies a 
class for gifted children, where a “learning 
coordinator” leads the grade schoolers in 
discussions about free will and paradox. The 
Simpsons, however, is strangely off-putting 
much of the time. The drawings are gro- 
tesque without redeeming style or charm 
(characters have big beady eyes, beaklike 
noses and spiky hair), and the animation is 
crude even by TV’s low-grade standards. 
Still, ratings keep going up, and Simp- 
sons merchandise, from T shirts to key 
chains, is flying off the shelves. Obviously, 
these raffish losers have struck a chord. 
Maybe it is because, for all their grumbling, 
| this misfit family sticks together in the end: 
the camaraderie of the downtrodden. 
rhere’s something oddly touching about 
the sight of five Simpsons lurking in the 
bushes, spying on neighbors in their living 
room. “They actually enjoy talking to each 
other!” marvels Marge. Or of Homer en- 
couraging his son before sending him off to 
class: “One day, you may achieve some- 
thing that we Simpsons have dreamed 
about for generations. You may outsmart 
someone.” In the world of the anti-family 
show, parents learn to think small. uw 
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Happy but fleeting moments of tenderness: Colson, Ball, Deanna Du Clos and Crumb 


Romance, Mostly Misguided 


ASPECTS OF LOVE Music by Andrew Lloyd Webber 
Lyrics by Don Black and Charles Hart 


| By WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 


N ot every musical is gutsy enough to 
make its big ballad the first words an 
audience hears, or to introduce both its oth- 
er showstopper tunes within the next 20 or 
so minutes. But then few composers have 
the confidence in the spectator—or maybe 
it’s just the chutzpah—to recycle the same 
few melodies over and over, in endless allu- 
sive variations, for nearly three hours 

That nervy economy of means is the 
trademark of Andrew Lloyd Webber, who 
assumes—correctly, to judge from box- 
office receipts—that theatergoing adults 
take delight in hearing a catchy tune repeat- 
ed as often as Top 40 songs on teenybopper 
radio stations. In lesser hands (for that mat- 
ter, in his own earlier shows), this repetition 
can suggest paucity of imagination or a kind 


of melodic stinginess. But in Aspects of 


Love, the London hit that opens on Broad- 
way this week, the technique works: the 
tunes bear repeating, and the repetition 
binds a diffuse story of mostly misguided ro- 
mance. The impact is haunting. 

| Past Lloyd Webber extravaganzas con- 
cerned animals (Cats), machines (Starlight 
Express), wraiths (The Phantom of the Op- 
era), icons (Evita) and divinities (Jesus 

Christ Superstar). His delicate and intimate 
new work, adapted from a 1955 novel by 
Britain’s David Garnett, is about ordinary 
human beings learning life’s painful les- 
sons. The affections on display include the 
parental, filial and fraternal; but the em- 
phasis is on the romantic, which takes 
place mostly between partners of unlike 
ages and is presented as primarily a pro- 
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cess of teaching. Events are often melodra- 
matic, but the tone is rueful and autumnal. 
From the opening moment, a tearstained 
flashback, love is treated, to use phrases 
from the score, as a “happy moment” rath- 
er than the “journey of a lifetime.” 

The central characters are Alex (Mi- 
chael Ball), first seen as a boy of 17; Rose 


| (Ann Crumb), the much older workaday 


actress with whom he is smitten; and his sil- 
ver-haired uncle George (Kevin Colson), 
whom Rose marries for love and moncy. 
Over the years, all three have flings with 
Giulietta (Kathleen Rowe McAllen), an 
Italian sculptor, and Alex and George 
display more than familial interest in 
George’s daughter Jenny (played by Dean- 
na Du Clos at age 12, and by her sister 
Danielle at a nubile 14). In addition, each 
of these worldly figures, save Jenny, has 
countless other liaisons. Infidelity is treat- 
ed as a commonplace of sophisticated mar- 
riage, jealousy as an adolescent joke. 


| The composer, director Trevor Nunn 


and designer Maria Bjérnson have tin- 
kered in various ways since London, but 
the main change is in the acting: the people 
have been made less brittle and more lik- 


| able. That is in keeping with the cunning 


naiveté of the score. The musical highlights 
are Love Changes Everything, a ditty as sim- 
ple and optimistic as a nursery rhyme; See 
ing Is Believing, a surge of passion as relent- 
less as teenage infatuation; and a melody 
almost Viennese in its air of casual resigna- 
tion, introduced to the lyric “Life goes on, 
love goes free.” Aspects of Love may go on 
for years. It is, however, far from free: the 
| top price is $55, and wortheverycent. 
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Essay 


Charles Krauthammer 


Why Lithuania Is Not Like South Carolina 


s Lithuania is slowly strangled, it appeals to the world for 
help. The world turns away ashamedly. Shame, because 
we know that the Lithuanian cause is just. 

Why? Is it not true, as Columbia University historian Eric 
Foner asserts, that “there really is a genuine parallel between 
Lincoln and Gorbachev’? That “Lincoln’s position, like Gor- 
bachev’s, was that a union, no matter how it was formed, can- 
not be abandoned.” Why do we praise Lincoln for launching a 
war to save the Union but denounce Gorbachev for much 
milder actions? 

The usual answer—the Lithuanian answer—is an appeal 
to history. The American South voluntarily joined the Ameri- 
can Union. Lithuania was conquered and involuntarily ab- 
sorbed into the Soviet Union. Its original incorporation being 
illegitimate, it is not really seceding, it 
is merely reasserting a pre-existing in- 
dependence of which it was robbed 50 
years ago when jointly raped by Hitler 
and Stalin. 

But history can be tricky. On the 
one hand, where exactly does history 
stop? Lithuania was independent for 
20 years between 1920 and 1940, but 
for more than a hundred years before 
that it was part of the Russian empire. 
Which historical period is the norm? 
The Russian imperium? The brief in- 
terregnum of Lithuanian indepen- 
dence? Or the Soviet reality of the past 
50 years? 

And on the other hand, why was, 
say, South Carolina's accession to the 
American Union in 1788 binding on 
the generation of 1860, which was not even born at the time of 
incorporation? Why exactly were South Carolinians who had 
nothing to do with joining the American Union prohibited, by 
democratic theory no less, from asserting their democratic 
right to choose their own form of association, or non- 
association, with the Union? 

We need firmer ground on which to base the justice of 
Lithuania’s declaration of independence. And it exists. It has 
nothing to do with history, It has instead to do with democra- 
cy, with a new principle of international relations or, rather, an 
old one that has been revived: the principle of democratic le- 
gitimacy. The Lithuanians are right to do what they did be- 
cause it was an clected government, created by consent of the 
governed, that decided in the name of the people to secede. It 
is the democratic origin of that decision, not its historical ante- 
cedents, that makes it right. 

But didn’t South Carolina also democratically decide to 
leave the American Union? By what right did Lincoln make 
war on it? 

The answer is, first, that South Carolina, unlike Lithuania, 
was not fully democratic. In 1860, 58% of its population was 
enslaved, denied, among other human rights, the vote. Itwas a 
white minority government, we would say today, that voted for 
secession. 

And, second, Lincoln’s Union, unlike Gorbachev's, was a 
democracy. Lincoln fought to preserve the Union because he 
believed that secession meant the end of the great American 
experiment in self-government. If a minority (the South), 





upon losing an argument (the election of 1860), can just pick 
up and quit the Union, then the whole idea of republican 
government becomes a farce. If every disgruntled minority 
can take up its marbles and secede, then the monarchist and 
other reactionary critics of the (then) unique American ex- 
periment in republican government would be vindicated: 
man is not fit for self-government. As in classical Rome and 
Greece, self-government inevitably breaks down into either 
anarchy or tyranny. 

None of this applies to Gorbachev. He is protecting a dic- 
tatorial empire, not a democracy. The union he is defending is 
dedicated to no proposition. Gorbachev has introduced ele- 
ments of democracy into the U.S.S.R. But ironically, the only 
part of the U.S.S.R. that can be said to be fully democratic is 
Lithuania, which has held the 
U.S.S.R.’s first free multiparty elec- 
tions, For Lithuania freely to secede 
from a nondemocratic union is not to 
undermine the idea of democratic gov- 
ernment but, in fact, to affirm it. 

Moreover, today even Lincoln’s ac- 
tion would be looked on with far more 
skepticism. Even if the union is demo- 
cratic, it hardly seems to us today that 
it has the right forcibly to suppress the 
democratically expressed will of a mi- 
nority for independence. If, for exam- 
ple, Quebec decided tomorrow to se- 
cede from Canada, the world would 
hardly countenance a Lincolnesque in- 
vasion of Quebec in the name of the 
Canadian federal union. Nor would 
Canada. 

So long as a nation, in making its own decisions democrati- 
cally, does not threaten its neighbors (a condition that a uni- 
fied Germany, for example, would have to meet), it should be 
free to choose. Certainly Lithuania meets that test. That is 
why we are all pulling for Lithuania. 

But not fully. When our governments are called upon to 
support Lithuania's independence, they are mute. Why? Be- 
cause while the Lithuanian cause is just, there are other causes 
in the world—among them the continued success of Gorba- 
chev’s attempt to democratize, demilitarize, and decolonize 
the empire that he inherited. This too counts for something. 

This tug between the justice of the Lithuanian cause and 
the need to preserve these other values embodied by Gorba- 
chev is the source of Western paralysis over Lithuania. It is no 
use trying to justify that paralysis by denying, by appeal to Lin- 
coln, the Lithuanian case. It won't wash. Our paralysis is justi- 
fied only by admitting that the Lithuanian cause conflicts ir- 
reconcilably with other important values. 

Some international dilemmas are insoluble. Lithuania 
presents us with such a dilemma. To try to escape our an- 
guish by denying the just cause of the Lithuanians is to add 
insult to injury. But we need not condemn ourselves for cow- 
ardice. Appeasement is the abandonment of friends simply 
for one’s own safety, Our inaction on Lithuania is grounded 
in concern not just for our safety but for the reform and 
eventual liberation of the entire Soviet empire. What Lithua- 
nia is experiencing, therefore, is not betrayal, nor is it ap- 
peasement. It is tragedy. a 
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brighten the arenas of sports and 


WE GIVE YOU THE POWER 
TO OPEN ANY DARKNESS. 
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business, create the warm glow that 
means “home? at GTE we give you 
the power of Sylvania light in six 
thousand ways 


Because at GTE, the power is on 
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“It’s always better 
OM GXO LEM IKOLL 
a position of power.” 


In the conference room or on the highway, 
the more support you have behind you, the more 
moves you can make with absolute confidence. 
That’ the whole idea of the extra powerful 156-hp, 
four-cam, 24-valve Camry V6 engine. Designed 
to deliver that extra boost in passing, climbing or 
towing power, it gives you the advantage in chal- 
lenging transactions on the road. Yet it provides 
you with roomy comfort you can appreciate even 
at your quickest executive pace. The 1990 Toyota 
Camry V6. A dynamo for a dynamo. 










“Toyota, I love what you do for me.” 


Call 1-800-GO-TOYOTA for more information and the location of your nearest dealer. Get More From Life. . . Buckie Up! © 1989 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc 








